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Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Licut Brown Fourarp Dress, 
witH CASHMERE MantTecer. Skirt of light 
brown foulard, trimmed in front with a kilt- 
pleated piece of the material twenty-six inches 
wide. The layers of pleats are held in place by 
folds of dark brown gros grain. The back of 
the skirt is arranged in a paff, and is trimmed 
with puffs of the dress material. The puff is 
held by a sash of brown gros grain ribbon. ‘The 
mantelet of black cashmere is lined with lus- 
tring, heavily embroidered with black silk and 
beads, and edged with wide guipure lace. En- 
glish straw hat, trimmed with light and dark 
brown feathers and gros grain ribbon. White 
tulle veil. ; 

Fig. 2.—Gray Poncrr Dress, with BLack 
Gros Grain Casaque. Dress of dark gray 
pongee, trimmed with a wide gathered flounce. 
The trimming for the casaque consists of revers 
of gros grain.and black lace. Gray silk parasol. 
Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with violet gros 
grain and velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Résipa GREEN Faitie Dress, wit 
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Fig. 1.—Licut Brown Fourarp Dress, 


WITH CASHMERE MANTELET. 
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Biack Faitix Potonarse. Skirt of réséda 
green faille, kilt-pleated in the back, and trimmed 
in front with puffs and kilt-pleated ruffles of the 
dress material. Black faille polonaise with flow- 
ing sleeves, trimmed with bows of the material. 
White Neapolitan hat, trimmed with réséda 
green gros grain ribbon, forget-me-nots, and a 
bunch of heron feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Orive Green Porrin WALKING 
Suir. ‘The skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist 
of this suit are of olive green poplin, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon of a darker shade. Floren- 
tine straw hat, trimmed with green velvet rib- 
bon and tea-roses, 





IN THE LAUNDRY. 


LEAR muslin has much to do with making 
ladies charming, and it seems no more than 

fair that ladies should return the compliment. 
There is nothing distasteful in having to do with 
one’s own muslins, in the way of starching and 
ironing. It is not nearly so unpleasant as paint- 
ing in oils, nor so tiresome, to say nothing of 
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Gros Grain CasAaQueE. 





Fig. 2.—Gray Ponere Dress, with BLuack 


Fies. 1-4,—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 


taking photographs.. It quite depends on the 
way ironing is done whether it is agreeable or 
not. Suppose in a city house a little hall room 
is taken forthe ladies’ ironing. A tiny gas stove 
heats those light nickel-plated irons which look 
like polished silver, and with their wooden han- 
dles weigh hardly two pounds. The gas stove 
costs $3 to $5, and the irons are $1 50 each. 
With window and door wide open, the heat will 
not be troublesome, eveninsummer. The irons 
can be kept out of the draught, so as not to lose 
their heat, which is one of the things that annoy 
servants in laundry-work. The ironing-board 
must have a slip cover, to be washed each fort- 
night, and besides there should be a large piece 
of thin cotton to lay over starched things to take 
the first pressure of the iron. This piece must 
be fine, for coarse cloth will leave the impress 
of its threads on nice fabrics. A breadth of an 
old jaconet skirt is best. A bowl of clear water, 
with a clean sponge, or soft brush, or worn white 
rags, must be ready for dampening spots that 
have dried since folding, or have not ironed 
smoothly. The table ought to be solid, without 





leaves, and a high chair should be provided, so 


that one may sit close to the board, touching it 
with the waist. It is just as convenient to iron 
sitting as standing, if one gets used to it, and 
most of the fatigue of ironing comes from stand- 
ing long at a time. A housekeeper who knows 
how to be good to herself—as every woman 
ought to be—will have a table for ironing with 
one side hollowed out, like the cutting-boards 
which seamstresses use in their laps. It will be 
easy to sit up to such a table, and in a swivel 
chair that can be raised or lowered at will, the 
gas stove or furnace on one hand, the clothes- 
frame on the other, many a poor, tired woman 
would find her dreaded ironing day one of the 
easiest of the week. ‘Truth to say, these con- 
veniences are named not more to recommend 
housewifely exercise to idle people whose nerves 
are pining for it than in hopes that some over- 
burdened working bee may be able to test the 
comfort of these helps. ‘Those who have the 
most work to do generally have to do it in the 
hardest way. A good mistress will see that her 
servants have these conveniences, if they can be 
taught touse them. I confess that the pleasure 
of wearing fresh white muslin and crisp ruffled 
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the house-work with her own hands will not 
suffer her to go unprovided with every comfort 
that will lighten her toil. Hardly any thing is 
more injurious to a een ae on her 
standing, more an at a time. 
Wal is not half so tiresome. Even soldiers, 
who can do'the doub! for miles, have been 
known to‘faint away e kept standing in one 
tion for any length of time. 
Poste dethe should be sprinkled and folded 
very at least an hour before. The 
close tin sprinkler, pierced with fine holes, is the 
best, of course, for dampening clothes, in which 
the housekeeper’s direction always is, Sprinkle 
fine. A clean whisk-broom, dipped in water, 
will answer a good pu There is sense in 
folding clothes evenly and rolling them tight. 
it takes out the large wrinkles and dampens the 
garment more evenly. Now that mangles are 
so cheap, sheets and all kinds of napery should 
be done by the machine, saving a great deal of 
heated toil. I know some good housekeepers 
who use their clothes-wringer in this way on 
stockings, pillow-cases, and napkins with suc- 
cess. ‘The articles must be thoroughly damp, 
not moist, and folded very evenly before going 
through the rollers. Plain skirts can be passed 
through the mangle, and the edges and gathers 
finished by aniron. Two or three families might 
buy a mangle together, and save hosts of work. 
Goods pressed by mangle must be carefully aired 
a longer time than those ironed by heat. 

Laundresses give collars and shirts that are to 
be stiff two dips, first in boiled starch, after which 
they are dried, dipped again in starch made with 
cold water, and lie till damp before ironing. 
Starch-making is very simple. The essential 
points are to have every thing delicately clean 
used in making it, to moisten the starch, first 
with cold water, till it is like cream, and stir it 
quickly while pouring boiling water on till it is 
clear, with no whitish streaks or lumps. While 
it is hot a bit of spermaceti the size of a great 
pea may be stirred in for each pint of starch, and 
a tea-spoonful of gum-arabic water ; but a clever 
laundress needs no such aids, . ‘The polishing iron, 
with point ground off to a curve, is the legitimate 
aid to her skill in finishing linen. With muslins 
the case is different. They are to be dipped 
in starch made by boiling half a tea-cupful of 
rice a long time, till it dissolves and the water 
looks like clear starch. This, of course, makes 
a large quantity—enough for several dresses. 
These must be dipped and well wrung, then 
clapped, to get all superfluous starch out of the 
meshes. ‘The colored servants down South are 
famous for getting up muslins to look like new, 
and their plan is to roll dresses and parlor cur- 
tains up in a sheet, spread another sheet on the 
floor, throw the bundle down and dance on it, 
which clears a quantity of clothes remarkably in 
a very short time. There was a laundress out 
in the country who always made her muslins look 
like new, with just the right pliancy and stiffness, 
by washing them in the hardest water she could 
get. Very little soap was used, the soil coming 
out by patting with the hands or using a brush, 
and the water was always cold. Without any 
starch at all, her muslins looked enviously fresh 
and crisp. 

Thin goods should be in the last stage of 
dampness when ironed, all roughnesses being re- 
touched with a moist sponge. The use of the 
sponge is a great aid to success in ironing. A 
wrinkle in a collar, or rough, dry spots, may be 
dampened by a stroke of the sponge, and gone 
over again without putting the article back in 
the wash, or sending it out imperfect to vex 
men’s souls. In ironing calicoes and linens its 
use is constantly demanded, I suppose every 
lady knows that cotton fabrics should be ironed 
on the wrong side, and linens on the right; but 
I regret to find that every laundress does not. 
Muslins must not be ironed with heavy weights, 
but gone over quickly, with a thin cloth laid 
above the wrong side, afterward finishing the 
gathers with a sharp-pointed iron. The best 
thing for ironing sleeves is a shape of thick 
pasteboard, covered with soft cotton, to be 
— inside the sleeve and rubbed, first one 
side and then the other. Two or three sizes of 
the board may be made to fit any sleeve. Puffs 
may be folded exactly in the centre, and ironed 
as if they were ruffles, afterward rubbing the 
crease out with thumb and finger. At present 
it is not the choice to flute ruffles except on un- 
der-clothing, the soft gathered ruffle being quite 
as graceful as the crisp flower-like frills indulged 
in so long. But really it saves time to rip the 
trimmings off a muslin which is not done up 
more than once in a summer, and iron them 
separately by passing through a clothes-wringer 
at moderate tension. 

Lace curtains are not to be ironed at all, but 
each side basted to a heavy rod, and hung by 
one of them against the wall, sidewise: this 
stretches every mesh evenly into place. Or the 
old way may be followed of pinning one edge to a 
sheet laid smoothly over the carpet, and stretch- 
ing the other carefully and evenly, fastening it 
with pins every inch. 

Black laces are refreshed by dipping them in 
water in which a black kid glove has been boiled 
or soaked overnight. The gum and color from 
the kid impart blackness and the right stiffness 
to the lace, which must be hung up till damp, 
then carefully spread out, and pressed between 
layers of paper till dry. ‘This finishes them bet- 
ter than ironing, if the weight used is heavy 
enough. Either silk or thread lace may be treat- 
ed this way. 

Soft silk neck-ties may be washed in rain-wa- 
ter to which a spoonful of white honey and one 
of hartshorn are added, using no other soap. 
Rinse them well, without squeezing, hang them 





up to drip, and when damp press with a hot iron 
between folds of thin cloth. 

Fine laces are cleansed by rubbing between 
the palms of the hands in a box of powdered 
magnesia. 


THE CANARY AT CHURCH. 





Adown the city street. 


Round every churchly window 
The lusty ivy clung ; 

The red, faint sunshine flickered 
Its matchless leaves among. 


The dim nave, with its» arches 
And clustered pillars rare, 

Had echoed to the cadence 
Of the pale Rector’s prayer. 


And now through tender silence 
The thrilling flute-notes rang, 

And sweet as angels’ voices 
The rare old tune they sang. 


When sudden, lo! appearing 
On carving quaint and old, 

Like fair estray from heaven, 
Fluttered a speck of gold. 


On to the lecturn flying, 
Up to the Bishop’s chair, 

With clear notes soaring, chanting 
His wondrous vespers there. 


Full rolled the singing voices ; 
Yet sweeter, richer, higher, 

God’s silver-throated chorister 
Outsang the trainéd choir. 
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&@ With the Number of HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY for August 23 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a fine SUPPLEMENT, giving a 
magnificent bird’s-eye view of 

LONG BRANCH, 


taken from the sea, and showing all the 
principal cottages, hotels, and other 
buildings in that fashionable watering- 
place. The SupPLEMENT also contains 
another installment of Miss BRaDpon’s 
interesting and popular Novel, “ STRAN- 
GERS AND PILGRIMS.” 

With the Number of HarPer’s WEEK- 
Ly for August 30 will be sent out gratui- 


tously a beautifully illustrated SupPLe- 
MENT. 





(> Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Suits for Boys and Girls from 
5 to15 Years old; Ladies’ Summer and Early 
Fall Walking and House Dresses ; Wrappings, 
Lingerie, etc.; Parasols, Dress Trimmings, 
Fancy Articles, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


HEN Lord DuFFERu,, in a speech late- 
ly delivered at some Canadian gath- 
ering, pointed out to his loyal listeners the 
danger of letting their offspring become any 
thing like those little terrors to life, the 
American children, we were prompted to re- 
call our youth, and discover if we really were 
all that such fancies have painted us. But 
as we read further in the nobleman’s careful 
address, we could not help wondering if he 
were, after all, much acquainted with Amer- 
ican children himself, and especially if he 
knew any thing at all about our school-girl. 
For though it is tolerably true that she rules 
a large share of America, the world of par- 
ents being her abject servitors, and their 
opinion going for little or nothing on any 
topic until “the girls” have first pronounced 
upon it, yet experience leads us to believe 
that she is not altogether the enfant terrible 
that we are told; and one of Mrs. Woor- 
sONn’s charming essays makes the belief a 
certainty ; for most of us were school-girls, 
we will not say how many years since, and 
were a part of all the experience of that lit- 
tle cosmos of theirs, and as we read of their 
exploits in Mrs. WOOLSON’s pages we live a 
portion of the past over again. 

Some one says that boys between the ages 
of ten and twenty should be put in a barrel, 
and fed and educated through the bung-hole; 
and surely if one is about to pass the same 
sentence on the girl of like age it would be 





well to pause first, and remember those days 
of spontaneous delights and extravagant 
warmth—days when the hat was tilted a 
pitch beyond any fashion but its own, when 
twin cherries were worn for ear-rings and 
mountain-ash berries for necklaces, when 
beauties were openly admired and faults 
were openly challenged, and when the sky 
was dark-or bright as the chemistry lesson 
was learned or lost. The school-girl lives, in 
fact, not only in a world of her own, but, like 
the planet Saturn, inside ring after ring of 
her own ; for the outer world is a vague neb- 
ulous world far removed ; within that comes 
the home world; the world of blackboard 
and teacher is something nearer still; and 
close to her very existence is the world of 
confidante and bosom-friend, of quarreling 
and admiring, of enthusiasms and hates, of 
pickled limes and taffy. Here in this inner 
world of all, novel laws are supreme as the 
code of Rhadamanthus—laws of honor; 
here what a literature obtains, literature at 
which the rest of the world has even done 
laughing, but to her all the bathos is pathos 
yet. What heroes rule in it, grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar, and who, because she is so in- 
nocent herself, she has well spiced with sin 
as savoring most of the great unknown ; he- 
roes with an air of melancholy “that seems 
to hint at a terrible experience in the past 
and an unlimited amount of remorse in the 
present ;” a hero who reigns without so much 
as a thought of being pushed from his su- 
premacy by the nice young man who parts 
his hair in the middle, and is the adored of 
the school-girl’s sisters, but whom she ex- 
tinguishes with her ever-ready satire by the 
sobriquets of “ Pretty Dear’ and “ Kids!” 
For certainly she has no reverence for the 
sterner sex, unless it is all comprised in an 
infatuated worship of the head-master, who 
seems to her something beyond a mortal, all 
the more when he detects her misdemeanors 
with his back turned and by the magical re- 
flection in his blue spectacles. The boys, in- 
deed, who accompany her in her classes, and 
always keep her dragging behind the rate 
at which she would advance, are regarded 
by her as the merest dead-weights ; and she 
never suspects their intellects to be the su- 
perior things she hears them declared when 
these same boys are safe in their colleges 
and professions beyond the chance of fem- 
inine competition. And if she has a litera- 
ture and ideals of her own, she has secrets 
too; what secrets, administered under what 
pledges of silence, secrets about every thing 
and practically about nothing, and teaching 
her the uselessness of secrets ever after! 
And certainly the school-girl has a language 
of her own, a language of slang that would 
do credit to a Paris gamin. “ After reciting 
all day in the most correct and classic En- 
glish at her command, she revels in a disre- 
gard of precedents, and dashes off her ideas 
in few and resounding epithets. Her ex- 
uberant feelings demand for their expres- 
sion only the most intense superlatives. 
Simple adjectives are discharged from her 
service as too tame for burning thoughts. 
Nothing can be to her merely good or bad; 
it is either perfectly magnificent or as hor- 
rid as it can be.” The word “splendid” 
never fails her; she has, though, when that 
is powerless to express all emotion, another 
in “geloptious,” signifying unimaginable 
raptures, and countless more mysterious yet, 
for she does not understand why the “ well 
of English undefiled” should not bubble for 
her as much as for the ancient coiners of 
words. But another less pardonable liberty 
with her native tongue is taken by the 
school-girl, and that is in the-adulteration 
of the name given her by her sponsors in 
baptism, and queenly appellatives full of as- 
sociations with poetry and romance and his- 
tory are metamorphosed into nauseating 
Lizzies and Katies and Maggies. It would 
be a waste of words, though, to reason with 
the school-girl on this or on almost any oth- 
er subject on which her mind is made up, 
and it would be hard to find the subject on 
which her mind is not made up, or on which 
she hesitates to express it. She does not 
condescend to argue, but she pronounces her 
conclusions true, because in some subtile 
way known to herself she feels them to be 
so. “It is only later in life,” says Mrs. 
Woo tson, from whom we quote again, 
“that she learns to resent the common mas- 
culine talk about woman’s instincts as an 
attempt to deprive her of all credit for her 
actions by allying her with bees, beavers, 
and other curious creatures who work after 
a pattern set them in the garden of Eden.” 
People are always telling the school-girl 
that these are her happiest days; but she 
does not believe them. She has a dream of 
happiness flying just before her, happiness 
in the years to come so bright as to dazzle 
the vision into indistinctness, but as impos- 
sible to fail her as the blue sky itself. And 
she is right; for which one of us, be our 
cares and perplexities what they may, would 
go back and be a school-girl again, the slave 
of the bell and the book, of the crayon and 
the composition? And yet who can help 





seeing in her, with all her faults and foibles, 
her ardors and enthusiasms, a creature full 
of vitality and brilliant promise, deserving 
a better fate than to settle down into that 
young lady who has no other word for Mont 
Blanc or for a bonnet than that wretched 
monosyllable “nice?” As we recount the 
peculiarities of the American school-girl thus 
set before us, we are conscious that we re- 


_ new our youth in her; we feel that she is 


the same thing she was, and vanity forbids 
us to believe her, with all her breezy, stir- 
ring activity, the bad and desperate being 
that our neighbors across the line are bound 
to have her. 





STUPIDITY AND SENSE BEHIND 
THE COUNTER. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HERE is a prevailing faith in the coun- 

try districts that the urban dry-goods 
clerk is a being of preternatural acuteness, 
that he can detect character at a glance, and 
discern instantaneously between the right- 
eous and the wicked. If this is a correct 
opinion, it must be admitted that there are 
exceptional cases of outrageous stupidity, 
and that these exceptions are liable to make 
a greater ado and a deeper impression than 
the shrewd and keen majority. It would 
seem sometimes as if clerks understood dry- 
goods, and nothing else. Silk and velvet, 
flowers and flounces, they appreciate, but 
words, modulations, manners, they count 
for nothing. If a woman’s culture shows 
itself in elegant, elaborate, expensive dress, 
that they comprehend, to that they defer. 
But culture that has of choice or by force 
of circumstances been expended in other 
directions they know nothing about. They 
can not see it. They do not miss it. Long 
companionship with dry-goods seems to have 
given them a sense of dry-goods, and to have 
stripped them of every other. 

A plainly but perfectly dressed lady, with 
the best blood of the world in her veins, 
and—what is more imposing to the haber- 
dashing heart—with plenty of money in her 
pocket, went not long since into a shop to 
buy napkins. The potentate of the counter 
showed her such napery as he thought suit- 
ed to her social position. ‘These are rather 
coarse,” she suggested. “Have you none 
finer?” ‘Oh yes,” said the gentleman, “but 
they are more expensive.” It is ever to be 
regretted that the lady turned in silence and 
left the shop, because that clerk will never 
know that it was his own idiotic effrontery, 
and not the expense of the napkins, which 
lost him the customer. 

A lady who never made any great figure 
in the world, and certainly not in a water- 
proof cloak on a rainy day, was seeking a 
parasol. The clerk showed her some very 
common, not to say shabby, specimens, which 
she declined. A little farther down the 
counter she bought a whole piece of fine and 
costly linen, observing which, the knight of 
the parasols came down and begged her to 
re-examine his assortment, of which he had 
contrived to unearth an altogether different 
and better collection. She too fell below 
the requirements of the occasion, and bought 
her parasol without enlightening him upon 
her discovery of his stupid mistake. 

A lady, large and lovely, a serene Quaker 
goddess, made some benevolent casual re- 
mark to the clerk with whom she was traf- 
ficking, just as she would have patted the 
head of a strange dog who might have run 
up and sniffed at her gown, and the little 
whipper-snapper clerk followed her to the 
door and—winked at her! And while she 
stood staring at him in her first amazed con- 
sciousness of his individual existence, he 
winked again! Thus vacuous do the gods * 
make a human skull, yet furnish it with all 
the ganglia of life. 

Happy those merchants who can secure 
the right sort of clerks!—for a right sort 
there is. I bought a table-cloth of him yes- 
terday. I had forgotten to take the size of 
the table, or a pattern of the color to be 
matched. Patiently he evolved my proba- 
ble needs from my fragmentary facts, dis- 
cussed pleasantly the presumptive evidence, 
and seemed as much interested in the har- 
monies of my dining-room as if he had ex- 
pected to eat there thrice a day during the 
remainder of his natural life. Did he de- 
ceive me? Nota bit. I know of a surety 
that my dining-room was no more to him 
than the pea-nut stand on the common op- 
posite. Me and it has he already alike 
forgotten. None the less was his moment- 
ary and friendly, but not familiar, assump- 
tion of interest in me and mine altogether 
winning and encouraging; and doubtless 
also was it, for that moment, altogether sin- 
cere. His sympathetic and refined nature 
does unquestionably and spontaneously ally 
itself for succor and good cheer to all who 
appeal to him. May his kind heart, his 
welcoming face, and his engaging manners 
be a mine of wealth to himself and all his 
employers and dependents! 

Not to all men are given that grace and 
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graciousness, serviceable, not servile, which 
distinguish a seller of sacques in a ware- 
house I wot of. A sacque rich and fine, but 
not overloaded with trimming, nor grotesque 
in cut, requires the quest of a Sir Galahad, 
and Sir Galahad was there to make it. With 
indescribable deftness and swiftness he over- 
turned pile’after pile of garments, making 
running comments as he went: “This is 
good material, but too low on the shoulder ; 
this has too deep a collar; this too loud a 
trimming. If this were a quieter shade. 
Ah! here it is!—and here! Or you may like 
this.” And out they came, shapely and so- 
ber. And if they had been gorgeous, I sus- 
pect the lady would hardly have known it, 
s0 won over was she by his ready helpful- 
ness. And when he brought a brush and 
assisted her in disengaging her folds from 
the dust of our long drought with a dexter- 
ity wholly free from officic , he needed 
but to speak the word, and she would have 
bought every sacque in the shop. 

Dry-goods clerking is bad business. There 
needs no ghost to tell us that. It is petty 
and showy. It takes women at their weak- 
est—when they are self-centred and eager. 
It would seem to give men scarce any play 
of mind or muscle. They have only to 
stand, white and waiting, busy to irrita- 
tion, or frenzied with idleness—forever bab- 
bling the price of a ninepenny calico or a 
spool of cotton. But it is not a business 
made any better by brazenness and bully- 
ing. Modesty, courtesy, gentleness, patience 
toward the good, and also toward the fro- 
ward, serve as excellent a purpose here as 
elsewhere. Among his mantles and his wim- 
ples and his crisping-pins as truly as among 
shattering trumpets and splintered spear- 
shafts will Sir Galahad keep fair, through 
faith and prayer, his manly and upright 
heart. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL GOODS, 


HE earliest importations of fall goods dis- 
-r close the fact that we are to have another 
season of those undressed limp fabrics whose 
beauty consists in the flexibility that enables 
them to form soft, graceful drapery. All the 
rough-surfaced fabrics of last winter reappear, 
and there are many new woolens woven in wide 
*¢ diagonals,” broader than the twill of serge, and 
resembling the cloth lately fashionable for gen- 
tlemen’s coats. These diagonal cloths will be a 
feature of the season for over dresses worn with 
silk skirts. They are exceedingly warm, pliable, 
clinging, and though very heavy-looking, are too 
loosely woven to be clumsy. 


ALL-WOOL CHEVIOTS. 


Conspicuous among the diagonal cloths are 
the all-wool Cheviots. These are thick soft wool- 
en cloths with the diagonal lines woven very 
broadly, and slightly raised above the surface of 
the fabric. They are twenty-seven inches wide, 
and are found in all dark stylish colors. 


TRIPLE DIAGONALS. 


A novelty, called triple diagonal, is cashmere 
wool, not woven in its usual small irregular twill, 
but in three diagonal lines grouped together—a 
broad line with two narrower ones beside it. 
This slight change produces a new and very 
pretty effect. 


‘STUFFS FOR POLONAISES.” 

‘* Stuffs for polonaises” form the bulk of early 
invoices, thus confirming the prediction that this 
convenient garment will not decline in popu- 
larity. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR, VIGOGNE, ETC. 


Camel’s-hair promises to be again the favorite 
material for handsome winter over dresses and 
wraps. This is now improved by having the in- 
side thickly tufted with long soft warm fleece, 
while the outside surface retains its rough irreg- 
ular twill. Another variety has reversed stripes 
woven in the Jacquard loom. The camel’s-hair 
worn last year will still be stylish, though fresh 
importations of similar patterns have so many 
of the loose hanging hairs visible that the sur- 
face is positively shaggy. 

The excellent and stylish vigogne twills, so 
serviceable for traveling suits and other dresses 
that get hard usage, are made heavier, and warm 
enough for winter. They come in natural wool 
browns and dark iron gray. There are also 
quantities of domestic mohair goods made in 
imitation of camel’s-hair, and called such by the 
uninitiated. 

TURKISH WOOL GOODS. 


The summer goods like Turkish toweling 
proved so popular that a warmer fabric resem- 
bling this has been designed for winter redin- 
gotes. It is a French mixture of wool with 
common silk—that is, the waste silk of the Ly- 
ons factories. Thick, flexible, and rich-looking, 
it has all the qualities to commend it to favor. 


CASHMERES, MERINOES, ETC. 


Cashmere has become a staple winter fabric, 
and is imported in various thicknesses under 
different names. ‘The heaviest is called drap 
d’été, and is imported in colors and in black for 
wraps; drap nationale is cashmere wool wov- 
en in thick lengthwise reps instead of being 
twilled; drap d’Alma is the same fabric in 
finer reps. The old time small-twilled cash- 
mere restored to favor during the reign of Eu- 
géaie is still the popular choice, anu seems to 





defy all novelties. Polka-dotted cashmeres are 
imported for children’s dresses and for morning 
wrappers. ‘The grounds are black, with scarlet 
dots, or else deep Napoleon blue or purple, with 
black or white dots, or lighter dots of the ground 
color. Merinoes and the lower-priced satines 
are also largely imported. 


ABOUT COLORS. 


After silks consult cashmeres for new colors, 
is the merchant’s advice. But silks have not 
arrived, and whole cases of cashmeres develop 
nothing novel in the way of hues and shades, 
All the quaint colors of last year are repro- 
duced, but are still deeper and darker, and, in- 
deed, are so nearly invisible that the confused 
eye at first mistakes them for black. ‘There are 
quantities of the indigo blue that importers call 
black-blue; olives, both brown and green, are 
more sombre than ever; the bronzes—red, green, 
and black—are all back again; but that which is 
prophesied will be most stylish is called brown 
bronze, which is parallel to saying whitish-white ; 
grays take on a purple hue in preference to the 
blue-gray so fashionable now, and gris argent is 
no longer the bright silvery hue of last year, but 
is dark iron gray, like the oxidized silver that 
now finds favor. 


EMBROIDERED POLONAISES, ETC. 


Pattern polonaises in boxes are brought out 
in camel’s-hair and cashmere of stylish dark 
colors, embroidered around the edges with wool 
and silk embroidery of various devices. They 
will cost when shown on counters of retail stores 
about $45. Wide binding braids like those used 
on gentlemen’s clothes are being bought up by 
men dress-makers for binding redingotes, En- 
glish jackets, and other masculine-looking gar- 
ments that are to be made up of diagonals and 
worn by ladies. 


NEW BLACK GOODS, 


Something of variety is given to the always 
popular black goods of mixed silk and wool by 
weaving them in tiny armure figures, pin-head 
checks, and almost invisible reps, instead of the 
long-worn twills and thick reps. These armure 
and other designs are also brought out in colored 
goods of fine wool, but the custom is not new in 
colors. The soft Biarritz cloth in lengthwise 
reps is a standard favorite among winter mate- 
rials. Japanese silks and poplins are brought 
out in stripes of color—violet, blue, brown, and 
grisaille, with black. These are not heavy 
enough for winter in this climate, but are worn 
very late in the season by ladies and children 
who live farther south. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CALICOES, 


English prints improve in texture and designs 
yearly. ‘The prettiest patterns for the approach- 
ing autumn have black or dark brown grounds 
with small figures of one color, or perhaps two 
shades of one color, representing part of a Greek 
square, a double leaf, mammoth snails, minia- 
ture comets, true-lovers’ knots, in buff, violet, 
blue, green, or currant red. These will be re- 
tailed at 3744 cents a yard, and are a yard wide. 
Others slightly more expensive are strewn with 
small white hexagons, with a tiny bouquet in- 
side in French chintz colors, French calicoes 
are in gay stripes of many mingled colors in 
Persian fashion, and may be called Shah stripes. 


UPHOLSTERY, 


A novelty in materials for upholstering furni- 
ture is wool and cotton satine imitating Gobe- 
lin tapestry. These have a raised rep surface 
that gives the effect of needle-work, the figures 
are well brought out, and the pale fade Gobelin 
colors are admirably copied. They represent 
romantic scenes, moonlight serenades, Watteau 
figures, and many rococo designs, among which 
are pretentious ones so large that two yards and 
a half of the material are required to display a 
single device. Oriental colors and designs are 
shown in these cottons that might be mistaken 
for India cashmeres, and the Persian motley mix- 
ture of hues is found in upholstering fabrics, as, 
indeed, it threatens to appear in all goods made 
in Western Europe since the king of kings came 
that way. Some of the prettiest chintzes have 
pale gray frescoings on deepest blue or ponceau 
grounds, while others are great clusters of brill- 
iant tropical leaves strewn over pale buff or 
green grounds, 


FALL MILLINERY. 


A few reliable hints are obtained about fall 
millinery in anticipation of the openings soon to 
take place at the wholesale houses. The com- 
ing bonnets, it is said, may be trimmed either 
as hats or bonnets. Their crowns are amply 
broad, but not high; and coronets, when worn, 
will be the highest ever known, though there 
are many shapes without coronets. Whether 
meant to be a hat or bonnet, the head covering 
is to be worn so far back that it will only cover 
the back of the head. Velvet, pure and simple, 
will be the fabric for winter hats, though much 
royale (uncut velvet) will be combined with it. 
Felt bonnets will be worn in Europe, but have 
never met with much favor here, 


GROS D’ORIENT. 

A new fabric for trimming, called gros d’Ori- 
ent, is a soft twilled silk as glossy as satin, and 
of better quality than the twilled India silk worn 
for neck-ties. This is expected to take the place 
of the turquoise silk now used. 


GROSEILLE RED, 


Something fresh in colors is gathered in ma- 
terials for millinery; for instance, the new gro- 
seille, or currant red, a bright crimson, is shown 
in gros d’Orient, faille ribbons, and also in the 
roses and buds that are imported in great quan- 
tities. Another color is dragon, a rich bronze 





showing both red and green, like the scarabée 
shade of two years ago. 

Flowers are larger than those lately worn. 
Mammoth roses and large buds not quite blown 
are shown in the new groseille red and the limon 
yellow of last season. This association of red 
and yellow is already popular, and will continue 
in favor, as both blondes and brunettes wear 
it. Dark brown bronze roses are also shown. 
Trailing vines and leaf sprays are imported, but 
at present do not sell readily. A tricolor clus- 
ter of roses, pink, white, and scarlet, or else 
pink, crimson, and yellow, will be much used on 
fall bonnets for the clusters worn low down be- 
hind. Rose-bud bouquets, long-stemmed, and 
made up of buds of every shade known to na- 
ture, and some suggested by art, will be stuck 
under the side brim of black velvet round hats 
worn by young ladies. Several colors will ap- 
pear on one bonnet, blended in the exquisite 
fashion introduced last spring by a leading 
French milliner. Two shades of a color, the 
extremes of light and dark, will also be used 
again. Finely cut steel, very highly polished, 
is the garniture used in imported bonnets. It 
is shown in slight fibrous leaves, that tremble 
and glitter like jewels. Cherries, currants, and 
grapes (especially white grapes), berries, and oth- 
er small fruits are among the “artificial” trim- 
mings on French hats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; Bat- 
LARD, Hatiey, & Co.; and WorTHineTon & 
SMITH. 





; PERSONAL. 


Amone@ the conspicuous persons at Long 
Branch is a young gentleman whose brilliant 
career in the late war makes him the observed 
of many observers, especially of the ladies. The 
correspondent of the Tribune describes him as 
a young, tall, dark, handsome army officer, the 
youngest of his rank in the service, a hero dur- 
ing the rebellion, who carries the lead of three 
Minie-balls in his shoulders and legs. Secretary 
STANTON saw him shot from the parapets of 
Fort Fisher, and gave him the commission of 
colonel in the regular army while he was on 
what was thought to be his death-bed, which he 
kept for two years, stepping backward and for- 
ward from life to death, until he was finally able 
to accept a year’s leave of absence to enable 
him to visit Europe—he now being able (having 
swallowed opiates enough during the eight years 
following his twenty-first year to have killed his 
whole regiment) to walk slowly, and with little 
appearance of lameness, without the use of a 
cane. The men who watched for gallant deeds 
in the war, who read the daily heralding of 
comets that blazed to-day and sunk to-morrow, 
who recall the striking events of the period, 
may remember the young Pennsylvanian whose 
bess. hi bravery and Herculean endurance 
made him a colonel in the regular army before 
he was twenty-one years of age. His glory is 
enrolled in the Capitol, and every head of the 
War Department from Secretary STANTON down 
to Secretary BELKNAP has recalled the deeds 
and the sacrifices of this young officer, and has 
treated him with unusual kindness. His name 
is PENNYBACKER, and he is colonel of the Six- 
teenth Infantry, now stationed at Nashville. 
He was a brevet major-general at twenty-three, 
and is so youthful in appearance that you would 
rather expect to see on his shoulder the gold 
bar of a lieutenant than the eagle of a colonel. 

—The Marquis of Bute has joined the noble 
company of lecturers. He recently delivered in 
London a lecture, said to have been interesting, 
on “Shrines of the Holy Land, recently visited.” 
His descriptions were of various sacred places 
as they appear at the present time, dwelling 
with special interest upon the site of the Na- 
tivity, the house of Joseph the carpenter, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the mounts of Calvary and 
Olives. Each of these he treated religiously 
and pathetically, concluding by quoting some 
Latin verses laudatory of the Holy Sepulchre. 

—Dr. Dio Lewis brought much laughter from 
a Utica audience by some advice to married 
men. He was speaking ofthe eye. ‘‘Gaze into 
your wife’s eye, and you will see yourself look- 
ing exceedingly small.”” That was what evolved 
the laugh. 

—The venerable Count ScHovuvatorr, Grand 
Master of the court of the Czar, died quite re- 
cently at Carlsbad, and his funeral, after the 
forms of the Greek Church, appears to have at- 
tracted the attention and commanded the pens 
of all the soreign correspondents who could 
manage to attend. It was a notable ceremonial, 
and lasted for an hour and a half, and was chant- 
ed throughout by the priests, except when the 
strains of the ever-recurring Kyrie Hleison were 
hushed, and one of the ecclesiastics, clothed in 
robes of cloth of gold, read the lessons, and aft- 
erward delivered a short discourse or sermon. 
And what voices they had! At times, when the 
curtain was closed, and those rich basses swell- 
ed through the room, and the plaintive minors 
melted away in silence, the odors of the incense, 
the flaming tapers, the paintings on the walls, 
the garlands, combined in producing a weird ef- 
fect, as if one was living in dream-land. There 
were passages of great solemnity. Once, as the 
son of the deceased stooped and on bended 
knees touched the floor with his lips—an action 
which one or more of the congregation repeat- 
edly performed, in rigid obedience to the ru- 
bric—bis emotions could not be restrained. It 
was the prayer for the deceased. Again, there 
was a striking incident when all the congrega- 
tion, who had been holding lighted tapers in 
their hands, inverted or blew them out at the 
close of the mass for the repose of the soul of 
the departed. And when all was ended, the son, 
the old friends, and the grandchildren of the de- 
ceased came one by one and kissed the hands 
of the dead, over which their tears flowed fast, 
and each took away a leaf or a petal of the flow- 
ers around the coffin. 

—The two notable ladies in London at the 

resent moment are two sisters, each destined, 
fn the ordinary course of things, to wear a dia- 
dem—one the Princess of Wales, the other the 
Czarevna of Russia. Both are beautiful, frank, 
cheerful, unaffected, anxious to please and to 
be pleased. The Czarevna is younger than her 
sister, and a very merry, roguish young person. 
Until. she came to London slie had never known 


much of the pleasures of general society, and 
she has prmged into them with all the zest of a 
novice. The two sisters are inseparable, and 
the Princess of Wales has never gone about so 
much before. They are both so natural and 
so # panes and so anxious to make themselves 
and every body else feel at home, that they have 
taken the town by storm. They drive out once 
or twice every day, often taking their children 
with them; go to exhibitions of art and other 
sights, to the theatres and operas, and to balls 
innumerable. All the highest previe in the 
fashionable world have been vying with each 
other as to who should give the finest entertain- 
ment in honor of the two princesses. One night 
they are at Lady WaLprcrave’s, at Strawberry 
Hill, associated with Horace WALPOLE; anoth- 
er night at Montague House, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s; and again at Lord GRANVILLE’s and 
the Duke of Wellington’s. London has not been 
so gay for years as it has been this season, and 
the shop-keepers are rejoicing accordingly. 

—Nixsson has had a little tiff with Queen 
Victoria. The latter once left the opera after 
having seen the former in but one act of Mignon, 
and failed to invite the songstress to meet the 
Shah. So she begged to be excused from sing- 
ing at the Queen’s recent private concert, and 
has concluded she won’t warble any more in 
London this season. She is a spunky little 
woman, with views as to dignity. 

—There were some curious incidents connect- 
ed with the STanHOPE family, that were recent- 
ly brought to light in the successful effort of Mr. 
GEORGE PHILIP STaNHOPE to obtain the peer- 
age as Earl of Chesterfield. He was born in 
1822, and was formerly lieutenant in the army. 
It is almost unparalleled in the history of titled 
families that the present earl is descended, as 
were the last three earls, from an ancestor who 
was the eleventh son of his father, the first earl. 
The present peer inherited the title from a dis- 
tant cousin; and in the event of his dying with- 
out male issue it passes to another distant cous- 
in, like him descended from the above-named 
eleventh son, Sir E. F. ScuDAMORE STANHOPE. 

—Notwithstanding the active business life led 
for many years by the late Lewis Tappan, and 
his conceded ability and astuteness in commer- 
cial affairs, he appears to have reaped a beggarly 
reward for his labors, his entire estate, as ap- 
pears by his will, recently admitted to probate 
in Brooklyn, being worth less than $5000. 

—Dr. MenarFey, the reading clerk of the 
House of Representatives, is one of the char- 
acters of Washington. Walking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue one morning, on his way to the 
Capitol, he encountered a bevy of young ladies, 
to whom he paid his respects in passing. When 
he had gone by, one of the ladies, to whom he 
was a stranger, said, ‘‘ Who was that?” ‘Why, 
don’t you know? That’s Dr. MeHarrey. He 
explains the bills to the members.”’ 

—The Grand Vizier of Persia is master of great 
power and patronage. He directs and controls 
the whole foreign policy of the government, and 
is ex officio commander-in-chief of the army. He 
is like three British principal Secretaries of State 
rolled into one, and assumes as much conse- 
quence. 

—The Rev. 8. W. Bruce, of Utica, New York, 
is said to be the oldest living Presbyterian min- 
ister. He is now prostrated by a stroke of pa- 
ralysis. 

—HEnNRY WATTERSON, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, has been elected an honorary 
member Of the Cobden Club, in London. Mr. 
WatTERSON is writing the sauciest letters that 
have ever been sent over by an editor for publi- 
cation. We are led to look for the bankruptcy 
of the London Times within the next sixty days, 
and the extinction of the British monarchy be- 
fore Christmas. 

—Mrs. FRANCIS, wife of our minister to Greece, 
writes to her daughter in this city the first news 
that has reached here of the complete and brill- 
iant success attending Mr. SCHLIEMANN’s long- 
continued explorations on the site of ancient 
Troy. The discoveries are of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable character, and will be hailed 
by scholars throughout the world. Mrs. F. 
writes; 

“ Aruens, Gresce, June 25, 1873. 

“Mr. Sontremann returned from Troy yesterday. 
He has completed his excavations, after three years of 
labor, by a grand master-stroke. He has discovered 
the palace of Priam and large treasure in gold and 
silver. He has carried away with him forty large cases 
containing various articles, also fifteen baskets of real 
treasures. We called upon him to-day at his residence 
for the purpose of examining his collection. I saw in 
his house gold goblets and vases which shine just like 
the gold of our age. I also saw some beautiful head 
ornaments made of gold, massive and well-made, re+ 
sembling those now worn by the modern Greeks, 
There is a golden goblet weighing nearly three pounds, 
also a quantity of small round ear-rings such as are 

and worn by children of our days.’ 


—Daniev Deroz is coming in again. One of 
the best puns ever made by the late Pua@sBe CarY 
was this: ‘ Why was Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday like a rooster? Because he scratched for 
himself and Crue-so.’? The trustees of the Pub- 
lic Library of Kentucky have determined to 
have Robinson Crusoe printed on raised letters 
for the use of the blind, the work to be com- 
menced immediately. The hearts of those who 
suffer from the most direful of afflictions will be 
filled with joy at this announcement. 

—Mrs. Scuurz has had the good fortune to 
inherit $170,000 from her uncle, recently de- 
ceased, at Hamburg. 

—The Duchess of Leeds, formerly one of the 
belles of Baltimore, is now a widow, and im- 
mensely rich. True, she is only ninety, but that 
should not deter some of our enterprising bach- 
elors from going over and popping to the old 
lady, with an ultimate view of bringing some 
portion of the assets to her own, her native land. 

—Baltimore rejoices in that a daughter of that 
city, Miss Katie GavL, has recently achieved 
great triumphs at Weimar as a pianiste. She is 
a favorite pupil of Liszt, having been under his 
general direction as a student of music for over 
two years. In assuming the direction of het 
culture he made the great concession that su- 
perlative talent only could wring from him, as 
he had formed the rule to take no pupils. From 
the first, however, he recognized the genius of 
this young lady, whom he calls ‘‘My America. 
As an evidence of this she was invited last 
month to appear in a grand Liszt concert 
given before numerous representatives of roy- 
alty and great folk at the palace, in which Liszt 
and Miss GauL were the only solo performers, 





and the orchestra was of the composer’s direc- 
tion. Her triumph was complete, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 


Tae Earl, without asking any question on 
the subject, had found that the Solicitor-Gener- 
al thought nothing of that objection which had 
weighed so heavily on his own mind, as to car- 
rying on his suit with a girl who had been wooed 
successfully by a tailor. His own spirit rebelled. 
for a while against such condescension. When 
Lady Anna had first told him that she had pledged 
her word to a lover low in the scale of men, the 
thing had seemed to him to be over. What strug- 
gle might be made to prevent the accomplishment 
of so base a marriage must be effected for the sake 
of the family, and not on his own special be- 
hoof. Not even for twenty thousand a year, not 
even for Lady Anna Lovel, not for all the Lovels, 
would he take to his bosom as his bride the girl 
who had leaned with loving fondness on the 
shoulders of Daniel Thwaite. But when he found 
that others did not feel it as he felt it, he turned 
the matter over again in his mind, and by de- 
grees relented. There had doubtless been much 
in the whole affair which had placed it outside 
the pale of things which are subject to the or- 
dinary judgment of men. Lady Anna’s position 
in the world had been very singular. A debt of 
gratitude was due by her to the tailor, which had 
seemed to exact from her some great payment. 
As she had said herself, she had given the only 
thing which she had to give. Now there would 
be much to give.. The man doubtless deserved 
his reward, and should have it, but that reward 
must not be the hand of the heiress of the Lov- 
els. He, the Earl, would once again claim that 
as his own. 

He had hurried out of town after seeing Sir 
William, but had not returned to Yoxham. He 
went again to Scotland, and wrote no further 
letter to the rectory after those three lines which 
the reader has seen. ‘Then he heard from Mr. 
Flick that Lady Anna was staying with the Ser- 
geant in Bedford Square, and he returned to 
London at the lawyer’s instance. It was so ex- 
pedient that if possible something should be set- 
tled before November ! 

The only guests asked to meet the Earl at 
Sergeant Bluestone’s were Sir William and Lady 
Patterson and the black-browed young barrister. 
The whole proceeding was very irregular—as 
Mr. Flick, who knew what was going on, said 
more than once to his old partner, Mr. Norton. 
That the Solicitor-General should dine with the 
Sergeant might all be very well—though, as 
school-boys say, they had never known each oth- 
er at home before. But that they should meet 
in this way the then two opposing clients—the 
two claimants to the vast property as to which 
& cause was to come on for trial in a few weeks 
—did bewilder Mr. Flick. ‘‘I suppose the So- 
licitor-General sees his way, but he may be in 
a mess yet,” said Mr. Flick. Mr. Norton only 
scratched his head. It was no work of his. 

Sir William, who arrived before the Ear], was 
introduced for the first time to the young lady. 
** Lady Anna,” he said, ‘‘ for some months past 
I have heard much of you. And now I have 

t pleasure in meeting you.” She smiled, 
and strove to look pleased, but she had not a 
word to say tohim. ‘‘ You know I ought to be 
your enemy,” he continued, laughing, ‘‘ but I 
hope that is well-nigh over. I should not like 
to ion to fight so fair a foe.” Then the young 
lord arrived, and the lawyers of course gave way 
to the lover. 

Lady Anna, from the moment in which she 
was told that he was to come, had thought of 
nothing but the manner of their greeting. It 
was not that she was uneasy as to her own fash- 
ion of receiving him. She could smile and be 
silent, and give him her hand or leave it ungiv- 
en, as he might demand. But in what manner 
would he accost her? She had felt sure that he 
had despised her from the moment in which she 
had told him of her engagement. Of course he 
had despised her. Those fine sentiments about 
ladies and gentlemen, and the gulf which had 
been fixed, had occurred to her before she heard 
them from the mouth of Miss Alice Bluestone. 
She understood, as well as did her young friend, 
what was the difference between her cousin, the 
Earl, and her lover, the tailor. Of course it 
would be sweet to be able to love such a one as 
her cousin, They all talked to her as though 
she was simply obstinate and a fool, not perceiv- 
ing, as she did herself, that the untowardness of 
her fortune had prescribed this destiny for her. 
Good as Daniel Thwaite might be—as she knew 
that he was—she felt herself to be degraded in 
having promised to be his wife. ‘The lessons 
they had taught her had not been in vain. And 
she had been specially degraded in the eyes of 
him who was to her imagination the brightest of 
human beings. They told her that she might 
still be his wife if only she would consent to hold 
out her hand when he should ask for it. She did 
not believe it. Were it true, it could make no 
difference—but she did not believe it. He had 
scorned her when she told him the tale at Bol- 
ton Abbey. He had scorned her when he hur- 
ried away from Yoxham. Now he was coming 





to the Sergeant’s house with the express inten- 
tion of meeting her again. Why should he come? 
Alas, alas! She was _ righ he would never 
speak to her again in t it sunny manner, 
with those dulcet honey words, which he had 
used when first they saw each other in Wyndham 
Street. 

Nor was he less uneasy as to this meeting. He 
had not, intended to scorn her when he parted 
from her, but he had intended that she should 
understand that there was an end of his suit. 
He had loved her dearly, but there are obstacles 
to which love must yield. Had she already mar- 
ried this tailor, how would it have been with him 
then? ‘That which had appeared to him to be 
most fit for him to do had suddenly become al- 
together unfit—and he had told himself at the 
moment that he must take back his love to him- 
self as best he might. He could not sue for that 
which had once been given to a tailor. But 
now all that was changed, and he did intend to 
sue again. She was very beautiful—to his think- 
ing the very pink of feminine grace—and replete 
with charms. Soft in voice, soft in manner, 
with just enough of spirit to give her character. 
What a happy chance it had been, what mar- 
velous fortune, that he should have been able 
to love this girl whom it was so necessary that 
he should marry—what a happy chance, had it 
not been for this wretched tailor! But now, in 
spite of the tailor, he would try his fate with her 
once again. He had not intended to scorn her 
when he left her, but he knew that his manner 
to her must have told her that his suit was over. 
How should he renew it again in the presence 
of Sergeant and Mrs. Bluestone and of Sir Will- 
iam and Lady Patterson ? ; 

He was first introduced to the former of the 
two ladies, while Lady Anna was sitting silent 
on the corner of a sofa. Mrs. Bluestone, fore- 
seeing how it would be, had endeavored with 
much prudence to establish her young friend at 
some distance from the other guests, in order 
that the Earl might have the power of saying 
some word; but the young barrister had taken 
this opportunity of making himself agreeable, 
and stood opposite to her, talking nothings about 
the emptiness of London and the glories of the 
season when it should come. Lady Anna did 
not hear a word that the young barrister said. 
Lady Anna’s ear was straining itself to hear 
what Lord Lovel might say, and her eye, though 
not quite turned toward him, was watching his 
every motion. Of course he must speak to her. 
‘* Lady Anna is on the. sofa,” said Mrs. Blue- 
stone.: Of course he knew that she was there ; 
he had seen her dear face the moment that he 
entered the room. He walked up to her and 
gave her his hand, and smiled upon her. 

She had made up her little speech. ‘*I hope 
they are quite well at Yoxham,” she said, in that 
low, soft, silver voice which he had told himself 
wonld so well befit the future Countess Lovel. 

‘*Oh yes—I believe so. Iam a truant there, 
for I do not answer Aunt Julia’s letters as punc- 
tually as I ought to do. I shall be down there 
for the hunting, I suppose, next month.” 

Then dinner was announced, and as it was 
necessary that the Earl should take down Mrs. 
Bluestone and the Sergeant Lady Anna—so that 
the young barrister absolutely went down to din- 
ner with the wife of the Solicitor-General—the 
conversation was brought to an end, nor was it 
possible that they should be made to sit next 
each other at dinner; and then, when at last 
the late enemy came, and they were all together 
in the drawing-room, other things intervened, 
and the half hour so passed that hardly a word 
was spoken between them. But there was just 
one word as he-went away. ‘‘I shall call and 
see you,” he said. 

‘I don’t think he means it,” the Sergeant 
said to his wife that evening, almost in anger. 

‘*Why not, my dear ?” 

‘** He did not speak to her.” 

“People can’t speak at dinner-parties when 
there is any thing particular to say. If he didn’t 
mean it, he wouldn’t have come. And if you'll 
all have a little patience, she'll mean it too. I 
can’t forgive her mother for being so hard to 
her. She’s one of the sweetest creatures I ever 
came across,” 

A little patience! and here was November 
coming. The Earl, who had now been dining 
in his house, meeting his own client there, 
must again become the Sergeant’s enemy in 
November, unless this matter were settled. The 
Sergeant at present could see no other way of 
proceeding. The Earl might no doubt retire 
from the suit, but a jury must then decide 
whether the Italian woman had any just claim. 
And against the claim of the Italian woman the 
Earl would again come forward. The Sergeant, 
as he thought of it, was almost sorry that he 
had asked the Earl and the Solicitor-General to 
his house. 

On the very next morning—early in the day 
—the Earl was announced in Bedford Square. 
The Sergeant was of course away at his cham- 
bers, Lady Anna was in her room, and Mrs. 
Bluestone was sitting with her daughter. ‘I 
have come to see my cousin,” said the Earl, 
boldly. 

“T am so glad that you have come, Lord 
Lovel.” 

“‘Thank you: well, yes. I know you will 
not mind my saying so outright. Though the 
papers say that we are enemies, we have many 
things in common between us.” 

**T will send her to you. My dear, we will 
go into the dining-room. You will find’ lunch 
ready when you come down, Lord Lovel.” Then 
she left him, and he stood looking for a while 
at the books that were laid about the table. 

It seemed to him to be an age, but at last the 
door was opened and his cousin crept into the 
room, When he had parted from her at Yox- 
ham he had called her Lady Anna; but he was 
determined that she should, at any rate, be again 








his cousin. ‘‘I could hardly speak to you yes- 
terday,” he said, while he held her hand. 
**No—Lord Lovel.” 
*¢ People never can, I think, at small parties 
like that. Dear Anna; you surprised me so 
much by what you told me on the banks of the 


Wharfe!” She did not know how to answer 
him even a word. ‘I know that I was unkind 
to yo 


a ad 
x I did not think so, my lord.” 

‘*T will tell you just the plain truth. Even 
though it may be bitter, the truth will be best 
between us, dearest. When first I heard what 
you said, I believed that all must be over be- 
tween you and me.” 

**Oh yes,” she said. 

**But I have thought about it since, and I 
will not haveitso. I have not come to reproach 

ou. 
‘ **You may if you will.” 

**T have no right to do so, and would not if I 
had. I can understand your feelings of deep 
gratitude, and can respect them.” 

*¢ But I love him, my lord,” said Lady Anna, 
holding her head on high and speaking with 
much dignity. She could hardly. understand 
herself the feeling which induced her so to ad- 
dress him. When she was alone, thinking of 
him and of her ether lover, her heart was always 
laden with regret in that she had not known her 
cousin in her early days—as she had known 
Daniel Thwaite. She could tell herself, though 
she could not tell any other human being, that 
when she had thought that she was giving her 
heart to the young tailor, she had not known 
what it was to havea heart to give. The young 
lord was as a god to her; whereas Daniel was 
but a man, to whom she owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude that she must sacrifice herself, if needs 
be, on his behalf. And yet when the Earl spoke 
to her of her gratitude to this man, praising it, 
and professing that he also understood those 
very feelings which had governed her conduct, 
she blazed up almost in wrath, and swore that 
she loved the tailor. -* 

The Earl's task was certainly difficult. It was 
his first impulse to rush away again, as he had 
rushed away before: to rush away and leave the 
country, and let the lawyers settle it all as they 
would. Could it be possible that such a girl as 
this should love a journeyman tailor, and should 
be proud of her love? He turned from her and 
walked to the door and back again, during which 
time she had almost repented of her audacity. 

“Tt is right that you should love him—as a 
friend,” he said. 

“* Bat I have sworn to be his wife.” : 

“‘And must you keep your oath?” As she 
did not answer him, he pressed on with his suit. 
‘* If hc Loves you, I am sure he can not wish to 
hurt yu2, and you know that such a marriage as 
that would be very hurtful. Can it be right that 
you should descend from your position to pay a 
debt of gratitude, and that you should do it at 
the expense of all those who belong to you? 
Would you break your mother’s heart, and 
mine, and bring disgrace upon your family mere- 
ly because he was good to you ?” 

‘* He was good to my mother as well as me.” 

*¢ Will it not break her heart? Has she not 
told you so? But perhaps you do not believe in 
my love.” 

**T do not know,” she said. 

‘* Ah, dearest, you may believe. To my eyes 
you are the sweetest of all God’s creatures. Per- 
—_ you think I say so only for the money's 
sake.” 

‘*No, my lord, I do not think that.” 

‘Of course much is due to him.” 

** He wants nothing but that I should be his 
wife. He has said so, and he is never false. I 
can trust him at any rate, even though I should 
betray him. But I will not betray him. I will 
go away with him, and they shall not hear of me, 
and nobody will remember that I was my fa- 
ther’s daughter.” 

‘You are doubting even now, dear.” 

**But I ought not to doubt. If I doubt, it is 
because I am weak.” 

“Then still be weak. Surely such weakness 
will be good, when it will please all those who 
must be dearest to you.” 

**Tt will not please him, Lord Lovel.” 

** Will you do this, dearest: will you take one 
week to consider, and then write tome? You 
can not refuse me that, knowing that the happi- 
ness and the honor and the welfare of every Lov- 
el depends upon your answer.” 

She felt that she could not refuse, and she 
gave him the promise. On that day week she 
would write to him, and tell him then to what re- 
solve she should have brought herself. He came 
up close to her, meaning to kiss her if she would 
let him ; but she stood aloof, and merely touched 
his hand. She would obey her betrothed—at 
any rate till she should have made up her mind 
that she would be untrue to him. Lord Lovel 
could not press his wish, and left the house un- 
mindful of Mrs. Bluestone’s luncheon. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


Durrné all this time Daniel Thwaite had been 
living alone, working day after day and hour aft- 
er hour among the men in Wigmore Street, trust- 
ed by his employer, disliked by those over whom 
he was set in some sort of authority, and befriend- 
ed by none. He had too heavy a weight on his 
spirits to be light of heart, even had his nature 
been given to lightness. How could he even 
hope that the girl would resist all the temptation 
that would be thrown in her way, all the argu- 
ments that would be used to her, the natural en- 
treaties that would be showered u her from 
all her friends? Nor did he so think of himself 
as to believe that his own personal gifts would 
bind her to him when opposed by those other per- 





sonal gifts which he knew. belonged to the lord. 
Measuring himself by his own staudard, regarding 
that man to be most manly who could be most 
useful in the world, he did think hiinself to be 
‘infinitely superior to the Earl. He was the work- 
ing bee, whereas the Earl was the drone. And 
he was one who used to the best of his abilities the 
mental faculties which had been given to him, 
whereas the Earl—so he believed—was himself 
hardly conscious of having mental faculties be- 
stowed upon him. The Earl was, to his think- 
ing, as were all earls, an excrescence upon so- 
ciety, which had been produced by the evil hab- 
its and tendencies of mankind—a thing to be got 
rid of before any near approach could be made 
to that social perfection in the future coming of 
which he fully believed. But though useless, the 
Earl was beautiful to the eye. ‘Though purpose- 
less, as regarded any true purpose of speech, his 
voice was of silver and sweet to the ear. His 
hands, which could never help him to a morsel 
of bread, were soft to the touch. He was sweet 
with perfumes and idleness, and never reeked 
of the sweat of labor. Was it possible that such. 
a girl as Anna Lovel should resist the popinjar 
backed as he would be by her own instin2ts and 
by the prayers of every one of her race? And 
then from time to time another thought would 
strike him. Using his judgment as best he might 
on her behalf, should he wish that she should do 
so? The idleness of an earl might be bad, and 
equally bad the idleness of a countess. To be 
the busy wife of a busy man, to be the moth- 
er of many children, who should be #'l taught 
to be busy on behalf of. mankind, was, to his 
thinking, the highest lot of woman. But there 
was a question with him whether the accidents 
of her birth and fortune had not removed her 
from the possibility of such joy as that. How 
would it be with her, and him too, if, in after- 
life, she should rebuke him because he had not 
allowed her to be the wife of a nobleman? And 
how would it be with him if hereafter men said 
of him that he held her to an oath extracted from 
her in her childhood because of her wealth? He 
had been able to answer Mr. Flick on that head, 
but he had more difficulty in answering himself. 

He had written to his father after the Count- 
ess had left the house in which he lodged, and 
his father had answered him. The old man 
was not much given to the writing of letters. 
‘* About Lady Lovel and her daughter,” said he, 
**T won’t take no more trouble, nor shouldn’t 
you. She and you is different, and must be.” 
And that was all he said. Yes, he and Lady 
Anna were different, and must remain so. Of 
@ morning, when he went fresh to his work, he 
would resolve that he would send her word that 
she was entirely free from him, and would bid 
her do according to the nature of the Lovels. 
But in the evening, as he would wander back 
slowly, all alone, tired of his work, tired of the 
black solitude of the life he was leading, longing 
for some softness to break the harsh .monotony 
of his labor, he would remember all her pret- 
tinesses, and would, above all, remember the 
pretty oaths with which she had sworn that she, 
Anna Lovel, loved him, Daniel Thwaite, with 
all the woman’s love which a woman could give. 
He would remember the warm kiss which had 
seemed to make fresh for hours his dry lips, and 
would try to believe that the bliss of which he 
had thought so much might. still be his own. 
Had she abandoned him, had she assented to a 
marriage with the Earl, he would assuredly have 
heard of it. He also knew well the day fixed 
for the trial, and understood the importance 
which would be attached to an early marriage, 
should that be possible, or at least to a public 
declaration of an engagement. At any rate she 
had not as yet been false to him. 

One day he received at his place of work the 
following note: 


“Drak Mr. Tawarte,—I wish to speak to you on 
most important business. Could you call on me to- 
morrow at eight o’clock in the evening—here ? 

“Yours very faithfully and always grateful, 
J. Loven.” 


And then the Countess had added her address 
in Keppel Street—the very address which, about 
a month back, she had refused to givehim. Of 
course he went to the Countess, fully believing 
that Lady Anna would also be at the house, 
though believing also that he would not be al- 
lowed to see her. But at this time Lady Anna 
was still staying with Mrs. Bluestone in Bedford 
uare, 

It was no doubt natural that every advantage 
should be taken of the strong position which 
Lord Lovel held. When he had extracted a 
promise from Lady Anna that she would write 
to him at the end of a week, he told Sir William, 
Sir William told his wife, Lady Patterson told 
Mrs. Bluestone, and Mrs. Bluestone told the 
Countess. They were all now in league against 
the tailor. If they could only get a promise 
from the girl before the cause came on, any 
thing that they could even call a promise, then 
the thing might be easy. United together, they 
would not be afraid of what the Italian woman 
might do. And this undertaking to write to 
Lord Lovel was almost as good as a promise. 
When a girl once hesitates with a lover, she has 
as good as surrendered. To say even that she 
will think of it, is to accept the man. Then 
Mrs. Bluestone and the Cc: stess, putting their 
heads together, determined that an appeal should 
be made to the tailor. Had Sir William or the 
Sergeant been consulted, either would have been 
probably strong against the measure. But the 
ladies acted on their own judgment, and Dan- 
iel Thwaite presented himself in Keppel Street. 
‘*It is very kind of you to come,” said the Count- 
ess 


“There is no great kindness in that,” said 
Daniel, thinking perhaps of those twenty years 
of service which had been given by him and by 
his father. 

‘*T know you think that I have been ungrate- 
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ful for all that you have done for me.” He did 
think so, and was silent. ‘‘But you would 
hardly wish me to repay you for helping me in 
my struggle by giving up all for which I have 
struggled.” 

‘¢T have asked for nothing, Lady Lovel.” 

‘* Have you not?” 

‘*T have asked you for nothing.” 

‘¢But my daughter is all that I have in the 
world. Have you asked nothing of her?” 

*¢'Yes, Lady Lovel. I have asked much from 
her, and she has given me all that I have asked. 
But I have asked nothing, and now claim noth- 
ing, as payment for service done. If Lady 
Anna thinks she is in my debt after such fash- 
ion as that, I will soon make her free.” 

*¢ She does think so, Mr. Thwaite.” 

*¢ Let her tell me so with her own lips.” _ 

You will not think that I am lying to you.” 

‘¢ And yet men do lie, and women too, with- 
out remorse, when the stakes are high. I will 
believe no one but herself in this. Let her come 
down and stand before me and look me in the 
face and tell me that it is so, and I promise you 
that there shall be no further difficulty. I will 
not even ask to be alone with her. I will speak 
but a dozen words to her, and you shall hear 
them.” 

‘¢She is not here, Mr. Thwaite. She is not 
living with me in this house.” 

‘¢ Where is she, then?” 

‘¢ She is staying with friends.” 

‘¢ With the Lovels—in Yorkshire ?” 

‘*T do not think that good can be done by my 
telling you where she is.” 

“¢Do you mean me to understand that she is 
engaged to the Earl?” 

**T tell you this—that she acknowledges her- 
self to be bound to you, but bound to you sim- 
ply by gratitude. It seems that there was a 

romise.” ‘ 

‘¢Oh yes—there was a promise, Lady Lovel ; 
a promise as firmly spoken as when you told the 
late lord that you would be his wife.” 

‘*T know that there was a promise, though I, 
her mother, living with her at the time, had no 
dream of any such wickedness. There was a 
promise, and by that she feels herself to be in 
some measure bound.” 

**She should do so, if words can ever mean 
any thing.” 

**T say she does—but it is only by a feeling of 
gratitude. What! is it probable that she should 
wish to mate so much below her degree if she 
were now left to her own choice? Does it seem 
natural to you? She loves the young Earl, as why 
should she not? She has been thrown into his 
company on purpose that she might learn to love 
him—when no one knew of this horrid promise 
which had been exacted from her before she had 
seen any in the world from whom to choose.” 

‘6 She has seen two now, him and me, and she 
can choose as she pleases. Let us both agree to 
take her at her word, and let us both be present 
when that word is spoken. If she goes to him 
and offers him her hand in my presence, I would 
not take it then though she were a princess, in 
lieu of being Lady Anna Lovel. Will he treat 
me as fairly? Will he be as bold to abide by 
her choice ?” 

“You can never marry her, Mr. Thwaite.” 

“Why can I never marry her? Would not 
my ring be as binding on her finger as his? 
Would not the parson’s word make me and her 
one flesh and one bone as irretrievably as though 
I were ten times an earl? I ama man and she 
awoman. What law of God, or of man—what 
law of nature, can prevent us from being man 
and wife? I say that I can marry her—and, 
with her consent, I will.” : 

‘Never! You shall never live to call your- 
self the husband of my daughter. I have striven 
and struggled and suffered, as never woman 
strove and suffered before, to give to my child 
the name and the rank which belong to her. I 
did not do so that she might throw them away 
on such a one as you. If you will deal honestly 

us—” 

‘*T have dealt by you more than honestly.” 

‘* If you will at once free her from this thrall- 
dom in which you hold her, and allow her to 
act in accordance with the dictates of her own 
heart—” 

‘**'That she shall do.” 

“Tf you will not hinder us in building up 
again the honor of the family, which was nigh 
ruined by the iniquities of my husband, we will 
bless you.” 

“T want but one blessing, Lady Lovel.” 

** And in regard to her money—”’ 

**T do not expect you to believe me, Count- 
ess ; but her money counts as nothing with me. 
If it becomes hers, and she becomes my wife, as 


her husband I will protect it for her, and enable | be 


her to put it to such good uses'as may seem most 
fit to both of us. But there shall be no dealing 
between you and me in regard to money.” 

“There is money due to your father, Mr. 
Thwaite.” 

“Tf so, that can be paid when you come by 
your own. It was not lent for the sake of a re- 
ward.” 

** And you will not liberate that poor girl from 
her thralldom ?” 

‘*She can liberate herself if she will. I have 
told you what I will do. Let me see her, and 
let her tell me to my face what she wishes.” 

‘*'That she shall never do, Mr. Thwaite—no, 
by heavens! It is not necessary that she should 
have your consent to make such an alliance as 
her friends think proper for her. You have en- 
tangled her by a promise, foolish on her part, 
and very wicked on yours, and you may work us 
much trouble. You may delay the settlement 
of all this question—perhaps for years—and half 
ruin the estate by prolonged lawsuits; you may 
make it impossible for me to pay your father 
what I owe him till he, and I also, shall be no 
more; but you can not, and shall not, have ac- 








cess to my daughter. You may do us infinite 
evil, but you can do yourself no good whatever.” 

Daniel Thwaite, as he returned home, tried to 
think it all over dispassionately. Was it as the 
Countess had represented? Was he acting the 
part of the dog in the manger, robbing others 
of happiness without the power of achieving his 
own? He loved the girl, and was he making her 
miserable by his love? He was almost inclined 
to think that the Countess had spoken truth in 
this respect. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorresPponpveEnTt. | 


Revelations concerning a late Honored Guest.—Sav- 
age Pot S tional End of a Sensational 
ovelist. 


AS it ever been your misfortune to have 
been intimate with a gentleman of appar- 

ent respectability, to have asked him to dinner 
and seated him in the place of honor next your 
wife, and afterward to read in the paper that he 
was hung? When our penal code was more 
stringent, the case was not uncommon. ‘The 
banker Fontleroy, for example, who, as you re- 
member, suffered the last penalty of the law, 
‘*moved” at one time ‘‘in the best circles.” 
There is a dreadful story, indeed, which illus- 
trates the fact, concerning one who under pre- 
tense of sympathy called upon him in the con- 
demned cell, and entreated him with emotion to 
reveal to him, since the possession of the secret 
could be of no further social service to him, 
where he got that Curagoa from. But nowadays 
it is quite exceptional to have entertained capital 
offenders unawares. Hence it is that society 
here is rather put out of conceit with itself at 
the discovery that in welcoming the Shah of 
Persia we have been doing honor not indeed to 
a man that is doomed to the gallows, but to one 
who ought to have been hung a hundred times 
over. He is, in fact, I have good reason to be- 
lieve, the most cruel and vindictive despot that 
ever disgraced even the Persian throne. ‘Those 
little tricks of throwing his umbrella over his 
head when he had done with it, and the con- 
tents of his plate when he had had enough, and 
of wishing to try the effects of new rifles in 
crowded neighborhoods, which were here set 
down to childish impatience and thoughtless- 
ness, were, in fact, the indices of a disposition 
which when in his own domain exhibits itself in 
acts which would disgrace a tiger. I have the 
following anecdote from the lips of a lady who 
has lived for years in Teheran, and was a resi- 
dent in that city during the event which she 
thus describes. A Persian lady of high rank 
had given some offense to the Shah with that 
unruly weapon, her tongue, and being aware of 
the danger she had thereby incurred, fled across 
the frontier with her son. After four or five 
years, being desirous to return to her friends, 
she sounded some persons about the court as to 
whether it would be safe for her to do so, and 
was informed (whether with the Shah’s conniv- 
ance or not is doubtful) that the despot had for- 
given her. No sooner, however, did she recross 
the frontier than she was seized, put between two 
boards, and sawn asunder. This is his favorite 
punishment, and one which, I am told, he inflicts 
so often that even his ministers, who have no 
law but his, and are not scrupulous about human 
life, are appalled by it. However, if he did it 
but that once, that is quite enough for me, and 
still more, I should imagine, for every body who 
ever sat at table with him. To think that En- 
glishmen should have been taking off their hats 
to such a savage—nay, that Englishwomen 
should have welcomed him with smiles and en- 
thusiasm—seems to me at least a national humil- 
iation. It was, in my opinion, very much to the 
credit of the brewers of Barclay & Perkins that 
when Marshal Haynau, the Austrian woman- 





, whipper, came with his gold-lace and stars, and 


accompanied by certain court people, to inves- 
tigate that establishment, they threatened to 
throw him into the vat, and made him run for 
his life; and if the Shah was to return now after 
these revelations of his home life shall have be- 
come public, it is probable that he would meet 
with a very different reception from his last. 
For some offended novelist to ‘“‘put one in a 
book” and ‘‘cut one up” is thought to be a sav- 
age and inexcusable way of taking vengeance, 
but to put one between boards and saw one 
asunder is a much more censurable practice. I 
wonder—though it would be equally shocking 
either way—whether the Shah is graciously 


| pleased to saw his subjects across or along: 
' across, I suppose, however, since it must needs 


done against the grain. The honor of his 
Majesty’s stay with us has stood us, it seems, in 
exactly a thousand pounds per diem, exclusive 
of the three salutes of the iron-clads at Ports- 
mouth, which cost us a thousand pounds apiece. 
These were given in pebble powder, and the dis- 


; charge in one case having been shot full face 





into a yacht, put five persons hors de combat. 
I wish the mischance had happened to the Shah 
himself, instead, when mounted on his hors de 
combat (war-horse, I mean), with its pink tail 
and its gold ring. One ought to have known 
that a man who rides a horse with a pink tail 
and a gold ring through it must be a worthless 
‘* critter,” though how base no imagination could 
have pictured. What I have told you about 
him is, however, I believe, the literal fact. ‘The 
last news of-him is rather curious. Mr. Bur- 
naud, the ‘‘happy-thought” man, has made 


‘comic capital out of his Majesty in a burlesque 


called Kissi-Kissi, and the Persian minister has 
actually remonstrated with our Lord-Chamber- 
lain against permitting his high and mighty mas- 
ter to be made a joke of ; whereupon the mimic 
representative of the king of kings has been com- 
pelled to wash his face, in order, I suppose, to 
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be as unlike our late objectionable guest as pos- 
sible. 

One of the worst features of the public recep- 
tion of these savage potentates is that more of 
the same sort are induced to come, 


“and one black sin brings on anodder, 
Like little nigger pickaninny g pickaback upon 
him mudder.’ 


The Sultan of Zanzibar, who has been a good 
boy and given up slave-dealing, though not with- 
out pretty strong compulsion, is also, I believe, 
about to honor us with a visit, below whom, I 
should think, monarchs can no further go. 

In the days when sensation novels were not 
called by that name, but yet existed, there was 
a somewhat famous one entitled Paul Ferrol. 
It was realistic too, which at that time was a 
novelty, and it had a certain abrupt force of its 
own not easily forgotten. Its authoress, Mrs. 
Clive (the wife of a clergyman living near Here- 
ford, who has also large landed property in that 
neighborhood), was last week burned alive while 
sitting in her boudoir. She was over seventy, 
and a confirmed invalid; but she was engaged 
with books and MSS., when a spark flew from 
the fire and set the papers in a flame, from which 
she was too feeble to escape. 

R. Kemerr, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oo is following the excellent fashion 
set by so many cities of the United States, 
and the poor children of that great and crowded 
metropolis are enjoring free excursions into the 
fresher country air. Thus far we have heard of 
no trips embracing such a large number of chil- 
dren as those which have gone from New York. 
A recent excursion from this city to the *‘ Orient- 
al Grove’’ included nearly eighteen hundred lit- 
tle denizens of crowded tenement-houses. And, 
strange to say, not a single casualty, even of 
the most trifling nature, occurred among this 
great throng. Good order prevailed, and every 
child had a delightful time. On this excursion 
the expense for each one was about thirty-five 
cents. The London i gives an account 
of an excursion given to three hundred poor 
children of that city. It consisted of a drive 
into the country, a day of freedom and fun 
among green fields, flowers, and shady trees, 
and an abundant. meal of sandwiches, lemonade, 
ginger-beer, milk, strawberries, cherries, and 
currants, which was served under a huge tent 
on the meadows. All were required to come 
“clean and tidy,’”’ and some touching incidents 
occurred showing the earnest desire to comply 
with this regulation. One little girl entreated 
the inspector to “look over Peter’s boots.” 
Peter was her small brother, whose mites of 
feet were planted in huge leather boots, which 
manifestly would prevent him from running 
about much. On inquiry it was found that the 
motherly sister had polished up the boy’s boots 
for this occasion and put them carefully away in 
the closet, where they were discovered by the 
drunken mother; and seeing them look so nice, 
she speedily transferred them to the pawn shop. 
Peter’s boots were ‘“‘ overlooked,”’ and he was 
= a seat beside the driver of the van, greatly 
0 his comfort and to the delight of his sister. 
This is only a sample of the difficulties which 
poor little children endure in their endeavors to 
gain a holiday, not only in London, but every 
where. Sad indeed are the lives of those little 
ones whose wretched poverty-stricken homes 
are made hopelessly miserable by a father or 
mother habitually intemperate. 





The ‘‘Aerial Sanitarium” is of Western growth. 
It is simply a huge balloon, firmly secured, at a 
proper height, to the earth, and around which is 
a wire frame-work fitted up to accommodate one 
hundred guests. A small balloon serves as an 
elevator. Ifa storm arises, the whole affair can 
be quickly brought down toearth. But in good 
weather it is averred that nothing is more de- 
lightful than this air hotel. 

Cold water, copiously applied, is regarded as 
one of the best remedies for sun-stroke. If all 
who are forced to expose themselves to the di- 
rect rays of the sun during the hottest months 
would lay a cloth wet in cold water upon the 
top of the head within the hat, it would usually 
be an effectual protection against injury. 





A Western lady recently was awakened from 
sleep by a dreadful dream and a mysterious voice 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Your brother William is dead!’’ 
She screamed and fainted. On being restored 
to consciousness she refused to be comforted, 
and passed the night in tears. And, to be sure, 
in confirmation of her dream, the next day she 
received a letter stating that her brother—was 
quite well, and unusually successful in business! 





The work of reconstructing the Column Ven- 


dome at Paris has been commenced, though as 
yet only the masonry is begun. As a matter of 
economy, it is intended to utilize the stone- 
work of the old column, at least such portions 
as are suitable, and about two-thirds of the ma- 
terials can be used. Buta large proportion of 
this material must be repaired and rejointed, 
and the reparation is most difficult. The com- 
pleted column will be surmounted by the old 
statue of the Emperor in gray a and jack- 
boots, with the arms crossed in the legendary 
attitude. The statue is considerably injured, 
but not irreparably. 


A writer from Saratoga remarks that ‘‘so en- 
tirely have décolletée dresses disappeared that 
even the children are dressed up to their ears 
and down to their waists,”’ and queries whether 
the “poor little things’ are ‘‘never to know 
the freedom and coolness of bare arms and neck 
when they dance in a room suffocatingly hot 
from the blaze of gas and the crowd which only 
leaves — enough for the dancers.” We say 
‘+ poor little things’’ most sympathizingly ; not, 
however, because fashion just now covers arms 
and neck—a style which is far more sensible and 
prudent than the opposite one—but because 
they are encouraged and expected to dance at 
all in the “ ena tag al rooms of a fashion- 
able watering-place. hy can not these ‘‘ poor 
little things” be allowed to keep themselves 
cool and comfortable during dog-days’ sultry 





heat? If they want to dance, let them do it in 
free, airy places, and unencumbered by oppress- 
ive finery. Alas! how many mothers lose their 
little ones through vanity ! 





Complaint is made in many cities that the 
clergymen are all absent from town, and that it 
is difficult to procure one to attend funeral serv- 
ices. It is stated in a local Rupert that every 
o of the Protestant clergy in West Troy is out 
of town. 





It is the season for burglars; and some who 
make their living by midn ght investigation of 
houses are not only wicked, but most unmiti- 
gatedly mean. Not long since a private house 
in ny Avenue was not only robbed by 
burglars by the actual abstraction of five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of property, but more than 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of paintings were 
cut to pieces with knives. Such atrocity seems 
almost beyond belief—a pure act of vandalism, 
which merits equal if not severer punishment 
than robbery. 





It is important for every one who ever ven- 
tures into or upon the water, to remember 
that when a person falls into deep water he 
will rise to the surface, and continue there, if 
he does not elevate his hands. If he moves his 
hands under water, in any way he pleases, his 
head will rise so high as to give him free liberty 
to breathe; and if he will use his legs as in the 
act of walking up stairs, his shoulders will rise 
above the water, so that he may use the less ex- 
ertion with his hands, or apply them to other 
purposes. Those who have never learned to 
swim should bear in mind these simple direc- 
tions. 





It is announced that the Emperor of China 
has issued a decree declaring that if the chief 
officer of his household carelessly breaks dishes 
he shall be killed. Whata massacre of Bridgets 
there would be if such a regulation should be 
carried into effect in this country! 





Noblemen, scientific gentlemen, ladies inter- 
ested in social questions, and working-men be- 
longing to the various clubs and unions in Lon- 
don, have inaugurated a movement to furnish 
nutritious meals to the laboring classes at a mere 
nominal cost. One-day recently nine hundred 
meals were sent to the workmen in various 
printing-offices, factories, and other establish- 
ments, with a list of questions to be answered 
by the eaters for the purpose of learning their 
opinion of the food. Each meal consisted of 
sixteen ounces, made up of Australian meat, far- 
inaceous substances, and vegetables, the whole 
costing twopence and a fraction at wholesale, 
or fivepence at retail. It is said that the work- 
ing classes of London have shown great preju- 
dice against the use of Australian meat, and it is 
desired that they should test it thoroughly and 
prove its value. 





Among other new things at Martha’s Vineyard 
this season is a beautiful steam-yacht, named 
Minnehaha, which is to be used for excursions. 





Sea bathing at Hyannis, on the south coast of 
Cape Cod, is particularly fine—the water being 
warm and smooth, and the beach shelving grad- 
ually. 





Every adult remembers the hideous picttres 
of the car of Juggernaut crushing its voluntary 
victims with which Sunday-school books and 
primary geographies were formerly embellished. 
Our childish minds were filled with horror at 
the contemplation of such results of heathen- 
ism. It now 2 that a part of the lesson 
which was instilled into youthful students of 
missionary books is to be unlearned. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times informs the pub- 
lic that the deaths inflicted by the car are entirely 
due to accident. About 1500 devotees are em- 
ployed to drag the car, with its sixteen huge 
spiked wheels. Many of the poor wretches be- 
come entangled in the long ropes which they 
hold, fall, and are crushed under the wheels. 
Deaths have been fewer since, as, by order of 
an English commissioner, arrangements have 
been made for the protection of the people. 





Wide publicity has been given to the fact that 
persons have been made sick by eating blue- 
tish ; hence it is very desirable that the condi- 
tions under which this and, indeed, other kinds 
of fish may be safely eaten should be under- 
stood. It is said that the blue-fish is furnished 
with a peculiar and powerful gastric juice, and 
that the probability is that any ill effects on the 
health of those who eat of it is owing to care- 
lessness in cleaning the fish, whereby the gas- 
tric juice is allowed to fall upon the part to be 
eaten, or from its lying so long without clean- 
ing that this powerful agent of digestion per- 
meates the body. The taste of the fish changes 
rapidly unless it is properly pepared, and fish- 
ermen have learned to clean it soon after being 
caught. 





Whether moderate doses of ink may be con- 
sidered a specific for cholera morbus, or even 
for cholera, may demand longer trial before a 
satisfactory decision is reached; but the follow- 
ing incident is worthy the consideration of those 
who are subject to sudden attacks of illness and 
are uncertain what remedy to use. A short 
time ago a Louisville gentleman, who had re- 
tired to rest after a light supper of soft crabs and 
cucumbers, awoke in the night with certain 
pains which excited his fears of an attack of 
cholera. No time was to be lost in warding off 
the fell destroyer. He sprang from his spring 
mattress, and seizing a bottle of camphor, took 
a swallow, and then vigorously rubbed the af- 
flicted portion of his person with the restorative, 
continuing the application after he had returned 
to bed. e experienced prompt relief, but, as 
his fright left him, it occurred to him that his 
camphor had lost its customary odor. Again he 
rose, and this time turned on the gas. A single 
glance at his night-shirt told the tale. Instead 
of camphor, he had used a bottle of superior 
writing fluid. 





Amidomono-chloro-beuzenesulphonic is a new 
acid, the discovery of which is just announced 
by the Italian Gazette of Chemistry.. One should 
take a long breath before attempting to pro- 
nounce the name. 
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CALVARY AT ST. THEGONNEC. 








SKETCHES IN BRITTANY. 


byes is certainly no part of France which - 


18 more interesting than Brittany. The 
way in which the history of this. wild and ro- 
mantic province is connected with England, the 
dignified seriousness of its inhabitants, its: cli- 
pe and scenery—all are wonderfully English. 
secluded little villages, with their old houses and 
Picturesque churches, has at first sight an aspect 
more English than Continental ; and were it not 








GATEWAY NEAR THE JACOBIN CHURCH, MORLAIX. 


n addition to this the great number of quiet and’ 











CHAPEL FOUNDED BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AT ROSCOFF. 
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SKETCHES IN BRITTANY. 


for the crosses at the road-side, and the figures 
of saints attached to the houses,. it would not be 
difficult to imagine one’s self in a Northampton- 
shire village: ~ With all this similarity, however, 
there is much which is dissimilar, original, and 
strange in Brittany. One of the features in a 
Breton village which will first attract the tour- 
ist’s. attention. is the cemetery.. - In’ Brittany, as 
in the old villages in England, the burial-ground 
is attached to the church, but the aspect of a 
Breton cemetery is as distinct from that of an 
English one as can well be conceived, for in the 





HOUSE IN WHICH PRINCE CHARLES. EDWARD 
TOOK REFUGE AT ROSCOFF. 
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former the tombs aré the least. conspicuous ob- 
jects to be seen, and that which first attracts 
the attention is the large and remarkable groups 
of figures, often life-size, representing the Cru- 
cifixion and Passion of our Lord. In some in- 
stances there are as many as eighty or a hundred 
of these figures. One of our: illustrations rep- 
resents one of these ‘‘ Calvaries” in the church- 
yard at St. Thegonnec. -Another remarkable 
feature in the Breton cemetery is the ‘‘ Charnel,” 
or bone-house. When in Brittany any bones are 
removed in making a new grave, or in making 





RUE DES NOBLES, MORLAIX. 


any alteration in the burial-ground, these re- 
mains of mortality are reverently deposited in a 
building erected for that purpose. . Sometimes, 
in fact, the bones are purposely removed, and 
placed in a recess made for them in the charnel- 
house. When this is done the name and date 
of the death of the departed are affixed to the 
skull upon’a piece of parchment. So particular 
are the Bretons with regard to the relics of the 
departed that a few years ago an Englishman 
narrowly escaped being put to death by the in- 
dignant inhabitants of a village because he had 
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uite innocently picked up a skull which he 
found in one of the church-yards, and was walk- 
ing off with it as a little addition to his museum 
at home! The most remarkable church-yards 
and Calvaries in Brittany are at St. Thegonnec, 
Guimillieu, Plougastel-Dowlais, and St. Jean-du- 
Doight, the latter of which contains, in addition 
to the usual buildings, a magnificent bronze 
fountain, All these cemeteries are entered by 
gates of elaborate design, ames the position 
of the “‘lich-gate” in an old English church-yard. 
Several of the towns in Brittany are rich in 
domestic architecture, especially Morlaix, where 
some of the streets appear to have remained un- 
altered since the Middle Ages. We give illus- 
trations of two of the most remarkable streets in 
Morlaix. ‘i 
No traveler should visit Brittany without see- 
ing the pretty little sea-port town or vi of 
Roscoff. In the principal street he will find the 
little chapel of St. Miriam, built by the unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart in commemoration of her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin. In another street he 
will find the old house in which the unhappy 
Charles Edward took refuge after the overthrow 
of all his hopes at Culloden. Near to Roscoff 
is the interesting old episcopal city of St. Pol 
de Leon, with its noble cathedral and fine church, 
called ‘‘ Kreisker,” with the loftiest spire in Brit- 
tany, all constructed of granite, within a few 
miles of St. Pol de Leon. The country abounds 
with picturesque villages, castles, ruined abbeys, 
and every thing that can interest the artist or the 
antiquary. 











HETTY’S DOUGHNUTS. 


TT long rays of the afternoon sun slipped in 

at Mrs. Baxter’s open door, danced gayly 
over the spotless floor of the ample kitchen, 
darted in and out for a moment or two among 
the highly polished tins which stood in orderly 
rows on the dresser, and then suddenly plunged 
into Hetty’s heavy braids, and nestled there, as 
if they had at last found what they were seeking, 
and had no wish to wander more. They could 
not well have found a fairer resting-place than 
those same rich braids, red in the shadow and 
gold in the sun, unless they had chosen the long 
dark lashes, or the roguish dimple, or the soft 
pink cheeks, or the rosy lips. But no! the lips 
would have constituted but an uneasy resting- 
place, for they were in tolerably constant mo- 
tion. Not that any one who heard Hetty Morris 
speak would have wished her to be silent: still, 
silent she seldom was—at least in her waking 
hours. 

At the moment when the sunbeams first point- 
ed her out to us, as she stood at the great table 
rolling out dough, her sleeves fastened up, and 
her round white arms here and there dabbed 
with flour scarcely whiter, she was softly talking 
to herself. 

*‘ Dear me! I shall never get these miserable 
doughnuts done by tea-time,” she was saying, 
as she cut off a strip of dough and gave it an 
airy twist; ‘‘and that horrid fat gets hotter and 
hotter every minute. The last two kettlefuls are 
utterly ruined.” 

**1f that is ‘utter ruin,’” remarked a mascu- 
line voice, ‘‘I am willing to take it off your 
hands. Pass me the pan, Miss Hetty.” And 
the vines trailing over the east window were 
gently moved aside, and a dark curly head, 
adorned with two or three shavings, proceeded 
to insert itself into the open window, as if a por- 
trait had suddenly pushed its way into its frame. 

Hetty tossed her head. ‘‘No, I thank you, 
Mr. Kennedy,” said she, with another twist of 
the light dough. ‘‘Uncle Baxter knows to a 

. doughnut how many there should be in a batch ; 
and if there were one missing I should suffer for 
Rea 

*¢Oh, nonsense!” said her companion. ‘‘ He 
is not so bad asthat. Tell the truth, Hetty, and 
say it is you who grudge me the poor satisfac- 
tion of a solitary cake. Never mind. There's 
a good time coming soon, when they will be ev- 
ery-day affairs with me.” 

s What do you mean ?” asked Hetty, pausing 
with her fork in her hand. 

‘“*What should I mean, except that I am 
thinking of getting married ?” returned the young 
man in the window, brushing off a shaving as 
he spoke. 

**Qh—I hadn't heard,” observed his compan- 
ion, returning with supreme indifference to her 
rolling-pin. 

‘* Haven't you? I am surprised at that,” was 
the reply, ‘‘for it has been all over town for the 
last fortnight.” 

‘*T wish you were not so fond of those silly 
jokes, Frank,” said Hetty, decidedly. 

‘**T will agree to abandon the habit from this 
time forth for evermore,” he replied, looking very 
handsome and penitent ; ‘‘ that is, if you will give 
me a certain slight token that I am forgiven.” 

Hetty drew nearer to the window. 

‘*What shall it be ?” she asked, with a deep- 
ening blush and a very encouraging smile. 

‘If you love me, my dear, bestow upon me 
that crusty doughnut which adorns the top of 
yonder pile,” he responded, theatrically, striking 
an attitude as he spoke. 

Hetty’s heels clicked expressively as she walked 
to the pantry door, her head high in air. 

‘** Help yourself,” she said, briefly. 

** Thanks !” responded Frank, reaching a long 
arm in at the window and over to the big table. 

** It is more convenient than I thought. Icould 
easily carry away the whole panful.” 

No reply. 

‘** Hetty, are you vexed ?” 

A dead silence. 

**Come here, little girl, and give me a better 
token of forgiveness.” 

‘* Help yourself,” was the demure response. 

With an agile spring Frank perched upon the 


clear and sharp, made itself heard in the succinct 
inquiry, 

** Cakes done, Hetty ?” 

** Yes, aunt. Do you want me?” asked the girl, 
darting to the door. 

‘*Come up,” was the rejoinder; and Miss 
Hetty, looking triumphantly back as she attained 
asecure position in the doorway, had the satisfac- 
tion, dear to her mischievous heart, of beholding 
a discomfited countenance disappear from the 
window, as Mr. Frank Kennedy dropped down 
on the outside. The vines rustled for an instant, 
and then were still. Hetty closed the door, and 
the sunbeams and the huge pan of doughnuts had 
the big kitchen all to themselves. 

Mrs. Baxter sat examining a chestful of woolen 
clothes, in the cool solitude of the north chamber. 
**Those pesky moths have got in here, after 
all,” she remarked, as her niece entered the room. 
‘** Look at that, now ;” and she exposed to view 
an ancient garment completely riddled with small 
holes, ‘* You just sit down here, Henrietta, and 
sort out all the stockings into that basket by 
themselves. You'll have just about time before 
you set the supper-table.” 

Hetty sat down as directed, and was soon deep 
in a musty heap of stockings and flannels. 
‘*'There’s Will Lowry going by,” said her aunt, 
pausing a moment in her occupation and glancing 
out of the open casement. ‘‘I must ask him 
about Aunt Elizy.—Good-evening, William,” she 
called, leaning over the sill, and addressing a 
good-looking, broad-shouldered young fellow 
who was passing the gate. ‘‘ How’s all the folks, 
rticularly your aunt Elizy ?” 

‘* All the folks are well, except Aunt Eliza, 
and she’s better,” replied the young man, paus- 
ing in his walk and leaning on the gate, as if 
quite willing to prolong the interview. ‘‘ Aunt 
Martha is going to have the sewing society up 
there to-morrow.” 

‘They'll eat her out of house and home,” re- 
joined the old lady, rather grimly. ‘‘ That re- 
minds me, William, I promised to send your 
aunt some of my yeast cakes, and if you don’t 
mind a bundle, you might take ’em along with 
you. They’re on the kitchen table. If you'll 
just step round to the back-door you'll find ’em 
quite handy.” 

“T'll just run down and get them for him,” 
proposed Hetty, anxious to escape from the wool 
chest, and not at all averse to a little flirtation 
with Will Lowry. 

‘“* You'll just stick to the stockings, Miss Mor- 
ris,” answered her aunt, promptly. ‘‘ Let him 
wait on himself.” 

Presently the last pair of stockings was laid 
away, and then her aunt said, ‘‘ Now get the 
tea; and be quick about it too, Henrietta, for I 
see father’s wagon driving round to the barn 
now.” 

Hetty flew down to the kitchen, hurriedly put 
the tea to draw, and neatly set out on the white 
cloth snowy bread, golden butter, and crimson 
jelly, all made by her own deft fingers. ‘Then 
she ranged before her uncle’s place a huge plat- 
ter of cold boiled beef, a dish of cold potatoes, 
and another of pork and greens. Then, standing 
at one side, she glanced critically over the gener- 
ous board to see if all was complete. Something 
about the arrangement struck her as faulty; but 
at first she could not satisfy herself as to what it 
was. At last a light broke in upon her mind. 

‘* How near I came to forgetting the dough- 
nuts! How uncle would have fretted, to be 
sure! Iam glad I thought before he came in.” 
So saying, she took a plate and went into the 
pantry. Not a doughnut was to be seen. She 
examined the cupboard under the milk shelf. 
There was the bread box, a jar of cookies, and 
two lusty loaves of gingerbread—but no dough- 
nuts. She brought a wooden chair from the 
kitchen, and stood thereon to search the top- 
most shelf. There she beheld only pots of jam 
and preserves, together with some disused tins, 
all very much covered with dust—but no dough- 
nuts. Then she pulled out the big pie board 
from behind the flour-barrel (the pie board made 
by Frank at the age of ten years—his earliest es- 
say in the carpentering line—and which warped 
past all using within the first month of its exist- 
ence). No doughnuts—nothing but two or three 
cobwebs, against which she promptly registered a 
vow. As she was replacing the board a thought 
darted into her mind which caused smiles to fade 
quickly away, and a frown of annoyance as quick- 
ly succeed them. 

‘*Frank! That is the reason he went home so 
early from his work, is it? How silly of him to 
play me sucha trick! If he only knew how cross 
Uncle Baxter can be when he is vexed! What 
shall I do?” And poor Hetty,began turning over 
in her mind all sorts of excuses for the non-ap- 
pearance of her uncle’s favorite delicacy, none of 
which would do in the least, and in the midst of 
which she heard his rough voice in the kitchen. 

‘* Supper ready ?” 

‘* All ready,” she answered, faintly, from the 
depths of the pantry; and hastily cutting sever- 
al thick slices of gingerbread, she hurried out 
and took her seat at the table. 

‘*What time did Frank go?” inquired her 
uncle of nobody in particular, at the same time 
heaping his plate with meat and vegetables. 

Hetty said nothing, and her aunt replied, 

‘*Somewhere between five and six; I don’t 
know exactly.” 

**Did he get through with that door before 
he went ?” demanded the gruff voice again. 

“He did,” replied Aunt Baxter, concisely. 
Hetty breathed more freely. 

‘** What that fellow does with his time is more 
than I know,” growled Uncle Baxter. ‘It's 
lucky for him he’s working by the job, or he’d 
hear a piece of my mind.” 

Farmer Baxter’s ‘“‘womenkind,” as he was 
wont courteously to term the ladies of his family, 
understood his ways, and usually passed over his 


would doubtless eat himself into better humor in 


due course. E:| 

‘*T believe he spends half his time gossiping 
with the women,” he continued, rightly ome 
ing that the subject was distasteful to his wife 
and niece, and therefore doggedly pursuing it. 
* —— he been in here this afternoon, Henriet- 
ta ” 

“No, Sir,” replied Hetty, boldly, though a 
recollection of Frank’s parting attitude came 
over her guiltily as she spoke. 

‘* Well, just see that he don’t, then; and you 
tend to your work,” was the surly rejoinder; and 
the old man subsided into a discussion of his dish 
of greens. 

For a few moments silence reigned about the 
table. Aunt Baxter, with the policy induced by 
long experience, remaining mute, and Hetty be- 
cause her angry tears choked her utterance. 
Presently a subdued conversation commenced 
and was for some time carried on in an under- 
tone between aunt and niece. Suddenly came 
the awful question, which had all the time been 
hanging like a doom over poor Hetty’s head, 

** Where’s the doughnuts ?” 

‘*' They were just done, and quite hot,” replied 
Hetty, flushing crimson. ‘‘ The gingerbread is 
fresh, and I thought you would just as lief have 
it to-night.” 

**You know better,” amiably returned Uncle 
Baxter. ‘‘ Just you step quick and get some.” 
Hetty mechanically rose to obey, when her 
aunt quietly observed : 

“*It seems a pity to let the gingerbread dry ; 
but I presume Aunt Samanthy will be glad of 
it.” 

‘* Aunt Samanthy won't get it, then, that’s all,” 
returned her lord and master, quite unconscious 
that this was precisely the resp she wished 
and expected. ‘‘Sit down, Henrietta, and an- 
other time don’t cut gingerbread when there’s 
fresh doughnuts in the house.” 

So that danger was over; but in proportion as 
her fear of her uncle’s displeasure passed away 
her indignation against Frank K dy i d 
She could not readily forgive him the scolding 
she had received or the more formidable one she 
had escaped. 

‘*T think I'll run up to grandma’s,” said Aunt 
Baxter, the next day, as they left the dinner- 
table, ‘‘if you can clear away the things alone.” 
**Oh! I can do that easily enough,” replied 
Hetty, with alacrity, for the poor child had been 
planning all the morning how she could get an 
opportunity to replace that dreadful missing dish. 
‘¢ Very well,” said her aunt; ‘‘ and if you want 
something to do, you might sort the rest of those 
flannels.” 

‘¢T want to gather my dress skirt,” said Het- 
ty, faintly, blushing as she did so for the decep- 
tion. 

‘* Well, I don’t care, so you're not idle ;” and 

Aunt Baxter walked heavily and respectably out 

of the gate, adorned with her Sunday bonnet and 

her best mantilla. 

No sooner did the gate click behind her than 

Hetty fell to work with the greatest energy. 

Eggs were beaten, spice measured, sugar and 

shortening weighed, and worked into the dough 

which had been surreptitiously rising behind the 

pantry door since morning. ‘The fat was tested, 

and the strips of the soft yielding mass speedily 

reappeared in crisp, brown twists piled up in a 

large yellow dish, which dish was spitefully placed 

out of reach from the open window. The young 

lady did not sing over her work to-day, but 

frowned blackly instead, as she flew from stove 

to table. The frown deepened perceptibly when, 

just as she was contemplating the last of the 

golden brown cakes, a well-known voice was 

heard from the window, exclaiming: 

‘¢ Heaven defend us! What a capacity Uncle 

Baxter must have for doughnuts, if he has eaten 
all you made yesterday, and now demands more!” 

‘This was too much. Hetty felt the blood leap- 
ing through her veins. 

‘*Mr. Kennedy!” she said, icily, ‘‘ it is possi- 
ble to carry a joke too far. I am so busy this 
afternoon that [ can not stop to hear you ‘ talk 
nonsense ;’” with which cutting quotation she 
turned with much dignity to leave the room, and 
presently found herself wildly struggling with the 
door-latch, which, with the usual perversity of 
inanimate things, chose this inauspicious moment 
for sticking fast. 

‘Won't you tell me what I have done?” 
pleaded the delinquent, seizing his opportunity. 

“*T don’t care to discuss the point,” replied 
oe still fumbling with the obdurate door- 

itch, 

‘* How unfair you are!” he broke out, impa- 
tiently. ‘* You accuse me of some mysterious 
offense, and then utterly refuse to allow me to 
defend myself.” a 

‘*T don’t accuse you of any thing,” said Hetty, 
shaking the door furiously. ‘‘ I know that you 
consider joking at every time and on every sub- 
ject perfectly allowable, but when I had told you 
fairly what uncle can be when he is vexed, I did 
think it very cruel and inconsiderate that you 
should set him on me just for a silly trick.” 

**T give you my word, Hetty, that I had no 
idea of your uncle’s really grudging me those 
cakes, if that is what you mean, or even know- 
ing any thing about it.” Hetty elevated her eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Of course I know he is stingy, and all 
that, but I had no idea you were in earnest when 
you said he would visit it on your head. My 
taking them at all was only a bit of fun, any- 
way.” 

** And a very stupid bit of fun,” interpolated 
Hetty. But just here the door yielded to a par- 
ticularly vicious twitch, and Hetty rushed up 
stairs. 

The tea-things were hurriedly washed up and 
put away that evening, and Mrs. Baxter set forth 
sedately through the village street, for it was 
conference-meeting night. Who does not know 














window-sill, when from the upper regions a voice, 


ebullitions of temper in silence, knowing that he 


lamp, whose light seems always it your eyes, 
whichever way they turn, until you close them 
for relief; the solemn countenance of the good 
deacon who ‘‘leads;” the doubtful and wailing 
hymns ; the awful pauses; the sense of personal 
gratitude to some long-winded, prosy brother 
who rises and ‘fills up the time” after a deathly 
hush of unusual duration ; and the blessed period 
which closes the sérvice and removes the restraint 
that for two hours has bound the senses of all 
present? The closing prayer is offered, and the 
words spoken which dismiss the worshipers, who 
stream out into the narrow aisles, the older ones 
gravely exchanging bits of local gossip, the 
younger, to whom this is the moment of cul- 
minating interest, wishing, fearing, and hoping. 
The girls cast blushing glances toward the pha- 
lanx of tall youths on either side of the door, 
and the youths, having already made a selection, 
only await opportunity. Happy those whom no 
disappointment awaits; for, alas! there must be 
some ‘‘previous engagements.” Then comes 
the delicious saunter homeward in the soft 
summer evening, the elders having considerate- 
ly gone on before; the lingering at the gate 
while the trees softly whisper overhead, and 
the good-night reluctantly murmured beneath 
the stars, Alas that youth comes but once, 
and will not return after disappointments have 
taught us to value aright its sweet dream-life! 
Hetty walked demurely out of meeting that 
night by her aunt’s side, conscious, though they 
had not exchanged a glance, that Frank Ken- 
nedy was awaiting her. A little lonely sense of 
separation from him came over her, but it did 
not soften her resentment. It had become a 
regular thing for Frank to walk home with her 
after meeting; she was vexed with herself when 
she thought how regular it was. As this thought 
passed through her mind, she became aware, 
though -her eyes were cast down, that Frank 
was approaching her on one side while Will 
wry was offering her his arm on the other. 
Fixing a cold look upon the former—a look 
which cut him to the heart—she turned with 
one of her brightest smiles to the latter, and, 
with a ‘* Thank you, Mr. Lowry,” she walked 
away with him, leaving Frank gazing after 
her with a look of pain and perplexity min- 
gled. As for Hetty, though she talked and 
laughed in her gayest tones, and leaned on 
Will’s arm and glanced up in his face in her 
usual coquettish manner, her heart was heavy 
within her, nor did she feel happier, though she 
became much gayer, when, a few minutes later, 
Frank passed her with Selma Burton clinging 
to his arm confidingly. 
‘*TIs that an engaged couple, Miss Morris?” 
asked her companion, as Selma’s lisping tones 
died away in the distance, 
‘*T am sure I don't know,” answered Hetty, 
with a light laugh; and then the conversation 
drifted into the usual talk of two young persons 
taking the longest way home under the elms on 
a balmy summer evening. They stood for some 
time by the gate, trying’ to distinguish various 
constellations in the sparkling heavens—so long, 
in fact, that Frank Kennedy, returning no doubt 
from similar astronomical researches with Selma, 
heard Hetty’s clear laugh, and paused for a mo- 
ment, half intending to join her. But his better 
judgment prevailed ; he walked away and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. Then Will and Het- 
ty exchanged a good-night over the low gate— 
several good-nights, in fact—and they parted. 
Every thing had gone exactly as Miss Morris 
wished. She had crushed Frank to the earth 
with her scorn, and she had shown him that she 
was by no means dependent on his attentions. 
Certainly no one could ask for a more devoted 
suitor than Will Lowry. Every thing he had 
said during the evening had shown her plainly 
that she had but to stretch out her hand and 
take him; and how manly and handsome he 
was! ‘‘T will take him, too, if he offers him- 
self,” said Hetty to herself as she put out her 
light. Then she very consistently cried herself 
to sleep. 
The next day passed like a dream to her. She 
performed her usual duties as if she were some- 
body else. Frank was still at work in the barn, 
having not quite finished his job; but he did not 
once look toward the house, as far as Hetty could 
see, much less come toward it; and she noticed 
that he had left off the customary whistling over 
his work. Even Farmer Baxter could not com- 
plain of any neglect on that day. Just at six 
o'clock, while she was setting the table, feeling 
thoroughly wretched and forlorn, her heart gave 
a great bound. ‘There he stood in the doorway! 
She had been feeling all the afternoon that if he 
came to her again, in spite of his offenses she 
could not resist him. She was too unhappy with- 
out him, and now he had come, as she had hard- 
ly dared to hope he would do. She hastily sum- 
moned all her pride, that her surrender might 
not be too sudden or absolute, and went forward 
with a frigid air quite contradicted by her rapid- 
ly beating heart. ss 
“This is the key to the tool-house, Hetty, 
he said, placing in her outstretched hand a cold 
door-key instead of the fervent clasp she expect- 
ed. ‘Tell your uncle I’ve got through. Good- 
night!” and he was gone before she could form a 


reply. 

Nor This is the end of every thing,” thought poor 
Hetty. ‘‘Now if-Will Lowry comes I will ac- 
cept him.” ‘ 

Will Lowry did come in the evening, but she 
had no opportunity of carrying out her resolu- 
tion, as his aunt came with him expressly to see 
Aunt Baxter, and they. all sat together in the 
front-room, except Uncle Baxter, who audibly 
slumbered on the lounge in the kitchen during 
the entire call, greatly to the mortification of his 
niece. What that young lady said and did dur- 
ing the evening she could not tell. She was liv- 
ing over and over that cold parting with Frank 





that meeting well, with its swinging kerosene 





Kennedy, and feeling again the chill of that dis- 
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appointing door-key. As the visitors rose to go, 
Will remarked, 

*‘Aunt Martha, you have nearly forgotten 
your errand.” . ; 

“Surely,” returned Miss Lowry, producing 
from some mysterious quarter a huge milk-pan. 
¢¢ We came specially to return your pan.. The 
cakes were splendid. Did you make ’em, or did 
Hetty? For I want the receipt.” 

‘7 always make yeast cakes myself,” replied 
Aunt Baxter, looking bewildered. ‘‘ But where 
did the pan come from ?” 

‘sWill brought the doughnuts home in it. 
By-the-way, you promised me some of them 

east es.” 

Aunt Baxter still looked dazed, but Hetty, for 
the first time seeing a light dawn through the 
clouds which had for some days overshadowed 
her, burst into a peal of rather loud and hyster- 
ical laughter, which brought Uncle Baxter out 
of dream-land into the front-room to ascertain 
the cause of such a startling sound. 

“¢ Was it you who took the doughnuts?” cried 
Hetty, as soon as she could speak. ‘‘ And you 
thought they were yeast cakes!” And a re- 
newed peal of laughter attested the poor child’s 
revulsion of feeling. 

‘¢ Mrs. Baxter said they were in plain sight on 
the kitchen table,” responded Will, in rather an 
injured tone; “‘ and as they were the only cakes 
there, I naturally supposed them to be yeast 
cakes.” 

“‘ No wonder you went home across lots,” cried 
Hetty, going off into another peal of laughter, in 
which every body joined. 

‘¢ Well, I thought myself it was kind o’ queer,” 
said Miss Lowry at last, wiping the tears from 
her eyes; ‘‘ but I s’posed of course you sent em 
for the society ; so we ate’em up.” 

That night before Hetty slept she had written 
a brief note to Frank Kennedy. She had a bit- 
terstruggle with her pride before she could make 
up her mind to take the first step, but the lesson 
of the last few days had not been altogether lost : 


“Dean Franzg,—I have made a horrible blunder, 
and I am ashamed of myself. If you feel that you 
can forgive my abominable treatment of you, come to 
see me, and I will explain. H. M.” 


She was sitting under a tree in the orchard 
idly rolling one or two half-ripe apples about on 
the grass. She had watched and waited all day 
for Frank ; and now, as evening was drawing on 
and he had not come, she was beginning to think 
he was too deeply offended to seek her again. A 
shadow passed between her and the setting sun, 
and he stood before her. 

‘* Well?” he demanded, gravely regarding her. 
He loved Hetty Morris better than his own life, 
but he felt that she had injured him solely through 
caprice, and he felt that he could not lower his 
dignity even to regain her precious favor. 

**T want to ask your forgiveness, Frank,” said 
Hetty, speaking very fast lest her resolution 
should fail. ‘‘I have treated you badly, but it 
was all a ridiculous misunderstanding.” 

*¢ Of course you were forgiven before you ask- 
ed,” he said, still gravely, and without offering 
to sit down. ‘The narrator discredits this mag- 
nanimous statement, but the young man said 
it, nevertheless. ‘‘And now,” he resumed, ‘‘I 
suppose I may ask the promised explanation.” 

‘*Tt is too preposterous,” cried Hetty, break- 
ing into irrepressible laughter. ‘‘The truth is, 
I lost my doughnuts, and I thought you had 
taken them just for a joke.” 

‘But I did take some, you know,” he said, 
looking puzzled. 

“IT know you took two,” answered Hetty, 
bursting out again; ‘‘ but I lost at least a bush- 
el.” 


Frank Kennedy had come to this interview 
with a determination to be dignified and, if nec- 
essary, stern; but as the sun sank beneath the 
horizon a belated swallow hurrying home to his 
family might have heard him remark, 

‘* Whatever else we have at the wedding-sup- 
per, be sure and have a batch of doughnuts.” 

‘*You may depend on me for that,” replied 
Miss Hetty, smartly, ‘‘for I shall rely on that 
argument to bring Uncle Baxter round.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnT. ] 


HE fashions for the next winter will be of 
the composite order. By this I mean that 
there will be several styles. Formerly this was 
not the case ; and those who have not carefully ob- 
served the modifications that have been wrought 
in this respect still believe that it is now as of 
old, and that a complete change will appear at 
the renewal of each season, without transition or 
compromise with the existing fashion. 

To begin with, the order of the seasons is in- 
verted, now that the wealthy part of the Parisian 
population have adopted the custom of remaining 
in the country until December. As to radical 
changes, they are no longer to be expected ; on the 
contrary, all transformations are wrought with 
the greatest circumspection, and far from aban- 
doning any existing fashion for something quite 
different, we modify it by degrees until it in- 
sensibly glides into another style. For instance, 
mM spite of all the prognostications to the contrary, 
crinoline was not suddenly laid aside, but was 
first contracted, then shortened, then cut in two, 
Suppressing the front, and finally replaced by a 
simple tournure ; and four years were needed to 
attain this result. 

It is the same with suits. Although we may 
say that it is certain that they will be worn next 
winter almost as we see them now, they will be re- 
served more exclusively than before for day wear 
and for walking. Simultaneously with suits we 
shall witness the growth in favor of short dresses, 
without over-skirts or polonaises, but on which 


the trimming will simulate over-skirts, drapings, 

and poufs, which we have not succeeded in 

abandoning suddenly any more than crinoline. 

Flounces of all sizes, ruches, bias folds, and bows 

will be used to cover the skirts of these short 

dresses in such a manner as to make the absence 
of the polonaise forgotten. 

To sum up, therefore, I will say that next 
winter three styles of dresses will be worn— 
namely: First, the very long dress, without over- 
skirt, polonaise, or trimming, but draped in a 
pouf behind. This dress is so long that, in spite 
of the pouf —_ taken up, a long train remains. 
It is worn for dinners or carriage visits. Sec- 
ondly, the walking suit, with a polonaise, or else 
with an over-skirt, waist, and mantelet, or some 
other wrapping to match. ° This is the street dress 
proper, and will be the one most generally worn. 
Thirdly, the short dress, no longer than the walk- 
ing suit, but very much trimmed, and in such a 
manner that the trimming takes the place of an 
over-skirt or polonaise. With this will be worn 
a cape or Dolman mantelet. This dress, which 
is designed for the same use as the walking suit, 
will be its rival, and perchance its heir-pre- 
sumptive. 

As to bonnets, I defy drawing, description, 
or even color to reproduce every thing that is 
made and worn under this name. ‘The latest, 
which have a gutter pipe in front and are turned 
up behind in the fashion of a peasant’s head- 
dress, is set on the top of the head, and fastened 
with a cluster of flowers or loops of ribbon. I 
know not which should bear the responsibility 
of these bonnets, the milliners or the hair-dress- 
ers. But the fact is that the present style of 
arranging the hair renders these bonnets neces- 
sary, just as these bonnets exact the present style 
of arranging the hair. Here is an endless chain, 
you see, which makes it hard to fix the blame. 
Far from the hair being lowered, it is higher 
than ever, and is built up in the form of towers, 
casques, shakos, and turbans. Luckily no one 
has yet thought of arranging it as a caftan, in 
honor and emulation of the Shah, whose late 
visit has excited the imagination of our people 
to such an extent. But if we have not the caf- 
tan, at least we have the diamond-steel aigrette. 

These diamond-steel ornaments—that is, steel 
cut in diamond-like facets—will be the rage dur- 
ing th2 coming season. Marvels of workmanship 
are in the course of preparation. There are Shah 
of Persia diamond-steel aigrettes and pins for the 
hair, ear-rings with medallions or brooches to 
match, buttons, and large buckles like those of 
soldiers’ belts. These buttons will be set in three 
rows on the front of dresses without trimmings. 
On a fine gray fabric this ornament- will be hand- 
some and in good taste, and still very simple; 
on black, violet, or dark blue it will be more con- 
spicuous, and consequently less tasteful. Large 
steel belt-buckles will form the centre of huge 
bows that will be used for trimming toilettes de- 
signed for full-dress occasions. Of course the 
use of this diamond-steel excludes all other jew- 
elry therewith ; a dress trimmed with these but- 
tons exacts hair-pins, brooches, and ear-rings of 
the same style and material. 

Some changes are announced in the shape of 
waists. It will soon be with these as it is with 
bonnets, their enumeration will be impossible. 
Jackets will be worn more and more next winter, 
opening over vests or plastrons—that is, front 
pieces. The following is a good model of this 
style: 

"Peattnmnea dress, very much trimmed on the 
bottom and behind. We will suppose the skirt 
to be of faille of the favorite new-mown-hay 
shade—that is, greenish or yellowish gray—with 
a jacket of the same material, opening very wide 
over a plastron of velvet of the same color. The 
front of the skirt is covered with a rounded tablier 
of velvet like the plastron, trimmed with fringe 
mixed with jet. ‘This tablier is tied behind by two 
very long ends cut on the bias. These dresses, 
and all of a similar style, are more dressy than 
walking suits, and less so than trained dresses, 
and will be worn on occasions when the latter 
would be considered too ceremonious and the 
former too négligé. 

At this moment the modistes are concentra- 
ting their efforts on dresses for the demi-season. 
These may be characterized in two words, silk 
and woolen—the silk for the skirt, and the wool- 
en for the polonaise. We are no longer confined 
to plain polonaises over a striped skirt, or figured 
ones over a plain skirt; the skirt itself now is 
often composed of two fabrics, one striped for 
the tablier, and the other plain for the rest of the 
skirt and the trimmings. ‘The fashion of wear- 
ing black silk skirts under light polonaises will 
continue, and even increase through the fall. I 
will describe a full traveling suit which I have 
just seen in preparation. 

Skirt of black faille, trimmed with a broad 
pleated flounce, or rather a pleated band—for it is 
fastened down on each side—extending all around 
the bottom, and ‘surmounted by two other simi- 
lar bands, which extend only to the tablier on 
each side. Over-skirt of thin light felt gray cloth, 
with a wide hem stitched with black silk. This 
over-skirt is very long, and is drawn tightly across 
the front, and draped only very far back behind 
the arms. Waist with very deep basque, opening 
over a large square vest of black faille. Black 
morocco belt, with oxidized silver ornaments, 
having a small bag of the same morocco sus- 
pended on one side and a very short umbrella on 
the other. 

An immense number of small mantelets, short 
capes, and hooded collars of bright-colored cash- 
mere or flannel, trimmed with coarse white, écru, 
or twine guipure, are both in preparation and use. 
The favorite colors are bright blue, wood, deep 
green, and, morerarely, red. Dolman mantelets 
of salmon-color embroidered with black and 
plum-color, or dark blue embroidered with white, 
are also seen. These form part of the dresses 





for the watering-places and the sea-side; but they 


must be taken into account, because, on the one 
hand, there are no other fashions for the moment, 
and on the other, the future and definitive fash- 
ions are always to be found in the germ in the 
eccentricities of the present season, which may 
be considered as so many trial balloons sent up 
to ascertain which way the wind blows. 

It may be foretold as certain that the fashion 
of embroidering on silk or wool, no matter what 
the fabric, without being as general as it is now, 
will be none the less ruinous, for, with the winter, 
it will gain in richness what it loses in quantity. 
This summer every thing has been embroidered, 
and for the autumn it will be the same. But in 
winter the garments to be embroidered will be 
costly silks and velvets, very different from the 
cheap cotton materials which formed the ground- 
work in summer. With this silk will be mingled 
jet, which is again very much in vogue, notwith- 
standing the short time that has passed since it 
was banished. It is said, moreover, that steel 
spangles will be used in embroidery, even on 
dark fabrics. Ye stars, how they will shine! 

Very high Spanish combs of dark or light 
shell will probably be worn more than ever next 
winter. They will be set straight on the middle 
of the head or on one side, according to the style 
of face ; the latter arrangement is only suited to 
persons with irregular features and an arch and 
piquant expression. A pomegranate blossom 
and a black lace mantilla properly complete this 
Spanish coiffure ; the large combs, however, are 
often worn without either mantilla or flowers. 
Curls are worn, but rather short than long, and 
the hair is still combed up so as to leave the 
nape of the neck bare. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 








EPEIRA DIADEMA. 
ONE OF OUR SUMMER GUESTS. 
“*Web-Spinner was a miser old, 

And came of low degree: 

His body was large, his legs were thin, 

And he kept bad company!” 

ARTLY true and partly false, all honor nev- 

ertheless to our well-beloved Mary Howitt, 
who, in the matter of acquaintance with the dis- 
tinguished family of Arachnida, was simply un- 
fortunate. Could she have seen, as have we, the 
great friendliness existing between Sprite-Spin- 
ner, the arbor autocrat, and Miss Dorothy, pre- 
siding mistress of Brett Lodge, the last line of 
my quotation would perchance have been modi- 
fied; for very certain it is that Miss Dorothy is 
eminently ‘‘the very best of company”—always 
making friends with the creeping, buzzing, fly- 
ing folk about her; always stretching out pro- 
tecting arms in their defense. ‘‘It’s nothing 
against them that they can not speak our lan- 
guage,” she would say, with a pretty assump- 
tion of resentment; ‘‘no more can we theirs; 
and it’s noticeably true that upon some points 
our human knowledge and book-learning seem 
of exceedingly small account when attempting 
to elucidate the ways of doing and living that’s 
written within them—‘ graven on their hearts,’ 
as one may say, by the Master’s own hand. 
Yes, yes, their lives are the echoes of His great 
lessons, and every day something new is unfold- 
ed to us who patiently watch their outgoings 
and incomings.” 

Miss Dorothy’s great soul conned many les- 
sons through this loving intimacy with bird and 
bee, and no less acknowledged herself the grate- 
ful recipient of unwritten lore from observing 
how ‘‘ Web-Spinner” drew his coils about him, 
gathering his forces from apparently such feeble 
beginnings, and, too, after the instinct within 
him, ‘‘ gained his bread.” 

Once established in his aerial castle, Sprite- 
Spinner held receptions daily. His ‘‘ outfit” was 
regal. In the matter of ‘‘ hangings,” of broid- 
eries, and silken wrappings, no costliest robe 
of fleecy lace could in the least compare. I 
have sometimes thought it possible that ‘‘Web- 
Spinner” may regard all our human attempts in 
this line as absurd forgeries, or at best but blun- 
dering copies of nature’s handiwork. Epeira 
Diadema held sway upon the top of an ancient 
brier-bush, tall, prickly, branching, yet suffi- 
ciently leaved to afford a pleasant background 
of tender sombreness, and so high that children 
could not reach his dew-drop pavement. He 
knew his advantage, and bravely set himself to 
weave his silken coils, not forgetting the tradi- 
tional ‘‘winding-stair,” so fatal to all simple- 
minded ones. 

Not long after the royal weaver had set up his 
fairy loom, Miss Dorothy, passing that way, first 
descried the arbor king, a hale old fellow of ro- 
tund body, quite equaling in size the end of her 
plump thumb ; his coat was of glossy black, with 
trimmings and feathery flutings much resem- 
bling in hue the soft, shining tints of the mead- 
ow buttercup. Spreading out from his alder- 
manic presence, and looking for all the world 
like a point lace carpet, were spun the silken 
tissues, millions of them threading out in lovely 
figures, the numerous radiations intersected and 
strengthened in a marvelous manner by the 
cunning artificer. Line after line of the slender 
filaments were deftly drawn from that wonder- 
ful spinneret supply, and yet there was no lack. 
Miss Dorothy had read much of this portly art- 
isan; of his limitless resources; of the viscid 
fluid, capable of being woven with such subtle 
power; but to see it accomplished by the big 
spider himself was like a revelation direct. His 
adroit movements, his sly winks in examination 
of hoped-for pantry supplies, and stealthy glances 
toward floating members of the fly fraternity, 
were very funny. 

Miss Dorothy’s second call was no less rich in 
results. A new picture of household thrift was 
unexpectedly presented. In an unguarded mo- 
ment foreign entanglement had interfered seri- 





ously with the completeness of the busy weav- 
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er's daylight labors, and at the moment of her 
approach Epeira Diadema was endeavoring to 
repair the unseemly rent. With keen eyes the 
little woman noted the marvelous adaptation to 
the emergency, and saw the skillful strengthen- 
ing of the silken carpet by means of wooden 
weights. At first the wily creature with un- 
erring vision let out gradually from a spinneret 
a tiny filament; slowly it unfolded in length un- 
til a bit of chip was reached, and which it firmly 
adhered to; slowly another line of connection, 
parallel to the first, reached the block, and so 
over and over again until a cord sufficiently 
strong was banded, when the block itself was 
deftly raised to position, and effectually pinion- 
ed the weak corner of the delicately woven web. 
This done, the portly guardian of the premises 
addressed himself to the tattered mesh on the 
opposite corner, adding there also ‘‘a staple ;” 
after which he planted his burly figure upon a 
well-inclosed central platform, and resigned him- 
self to make-believe slumber. An actual snooze 
was not to be thought of; hunger pressed him 
sore; and, with half an eye upon anterooms 
opening from the ‘‘ winding-stair,” Sprite-Spin- 
ner calmed his perturbed spirits in joyous an- 
ticipation of preying on belated travelers. And 
not long was he left to fasting. A heedless blue- 
bottle, soaring with outstretched wing, touched a 
dew-drop cornice ; the reverberation ran through 
the silken flooring; Epeira pounced upon the 
victim, and in a moment had dragged the pant- 
ing speck of life into his lair. 

Miss Dorothy, never forgetful in the matter 


’ of entertaining strangers, has entered upon her 


list this royal summer guest ; and if flies fail, he 
will not go unprovided for. 





ASHANTEE SKETCHES. 
See illustrations on page 556, 


N examination of the maps of the Gold and 
Slave coasts of Western Africa discloses the 
following facts. Along the sea-board is a line of 
forts established by various European nations— 
namely, the British, Dutch, Danish, Prussian, 
and French ; behind this lies a strip of country, 
styled the Protectorate, chiefly inhabited by the 
Fantee tribes; and at the back of this again is 
the independent kingdom of Ashantee. The 
limits of this Protectorate are somewhat doubt- 
ful of definition, for while, according to some of- 
ficial authorities, they extend seventy or eighty 
miles inland, according to others they are con- 
fined to a tract of only three miles from the sea- 
board. The recent invasion of the Protectorate 
by the Ashantees is attributed to various causes— 
partly to the increased customs duties which were 
levied on spirits, tobacco, guns, and gunpowder 
after the cession of the Dutch settlements in 
April, 1872; partly to the discontent of the King 
of Ashantee, who asserts that the Dutch had no 
power to transfer Elmina, which, he says, be- 
longs to him, and for which he received $1500 a 
year tribute-money; and partly owing to the 
capture by the Fantee police of a celebrated 
Ashantee chief named Achampong, 9 cowardly 
bully of gigantic stature, who had committed 
many acts of depredation accompanied by revolt- 
ing cruelty. Our illustrations are from the pen- 
cil of Mr. J. A. Skertchley, recently a resident on 
the Gold Coast. We have retained the popular 
spelling of the word Ashantee, but Mr. Skertch- 
ley says it should be Ashanti, the accent being 
laid on the second syllable. The fort of St. 
George del Mina (or d’Elmina), was built by the 
Portuguese. Eighty years were occupied in its 
completion. The parapet is about fifty feet from 
the bottom of the ditch, which is crossed by a 
draw-bridge. The tanks underneath the court- 
yard of the castle contain a practically unlimit- 
ed supply of water. The fort of St. Jago, which 
commands the castle, has, however, the unenvia- 
ble reputation of being fatal to Europeans. An- 
other of our engravings represents the principal 
gate, or mgenda, of the palace at Coomassie, the 
capital city of Ashantee, where some captured 
missionaries have for a long time been confined. 
The climate of Coomassie is comparatively 
healthy, the town being situated far above the 
noxious belt of swamp which fringes the coast. 
The palace is surrounded by a wall of mud, sur- 
mounted by sharp stakes. The porch over the 
entrance has a thatched roof decorated with 
skulls. On either side is a shed, supported on 
pillars, in which the royal guards squat and 
smoke. The gods in the engraving of Prince 
Hahansu’s fetich house are rudely fashioned of 
clay and wood, painted red and white. The post 
to the left of the two central figures is smeared 
with blood and feathers, as also are the raised 
platforms on which the other deities are placed. 
The prostrate figure is a devotee taking Afa; he 
is covered with a square of a sacred cloth, some- 
thing like a piece of calico with splashes of blood 
on it. On another part of the picture may be 
perceived a cord of blue or white cotton, from 
which hangs a globe of similar material. This 
is a life fetich. ‘The little vessels before the gods 
contain offerings of rum and fruit. Among the 
principal figures in ‘‘ A Public Execution” we 
may notice the herald who plays a gong-gong, 
and stands on an earthen platform. He wears 
a sleeveless tunic of striped cotton, a silver horn 
on his head fastened by a fillet, and carries an 
embroidered bag ornamented with leopards’ tails. 
The victim is stripped, his waistcoat excepted, 
his hands are tied behind his back, and he is 
gagged with a gag of cotton wrapped round a 
stick, and tied behind his head. Behind him is 
another victim waiting his turn, wearing a con- 
ical cap of white calico. The executioner wears 
a tunic like that of the herald; from his neck- 
lace hangs a large circular plate of gold; on his 
head is a cap of monkey-skin, with the head in 
front. His sword has a gold handle and an em- 





bossed steel blade. 
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SKETCHES AT ELMINA AND COOMASSIE, ASHANTEE.—[Srxt Pace 555.] 
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A. PUBLIC EXECUTION AT COOMASSIE. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES IN VIENNA. 
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BELVEDERE GALLERY. 


IENNA still draws the attention of the 

world, and our readers will be interested in 
the illustrations given on this page of the Vien- 
nese and their buildings. The palace of the 
Kaiser, thé Hofburg, is a picturesque pile of 
buildings. The most ancient part, the Schwei- 
zer Hof, dates from 1210, and was built by Le- 
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opold I. The building has been carefully pre- 
served and improved by the reigning families as 
an heir-loom, the ancient moat being still in ex- 
istence, The exterior of the Burg, as it is fac 
miliarly called, is scarcely impressive, and it 
owes its main interest to the splendor of the 
staircases, the royal apartments, and the collec- 

















A HARPIST, 
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PRIVATE ENTRANCE TO THE EMPEROR'S PALACE. 


tions. 'Theimperial family live in the south and | the court and empire are kept. The illustration 


more ancient side, and here also are the recep- | 
i 


represents the private entrance to the imperial 
apartments, 

The palace of the Belvedere, which contains 
a magnificent collection of paintings and antiq- 
uities, was founded by Prince Eugene in 1693. 
Here 1700 pictures are exhibited, of which 200 


tion-rooms, and one superb Rittersaal, built in 
1805, by Francis I., thé place where the grand 
fétes and balls take place. In the north portion 
are the rooms intended for imperial guests, and 
here also is the chancery, where the archives of 
































SHOE-BLACK AND DOG DEALER, 
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are of the modern schools. More space, however, 
is needed, and for this reason, it is said, 500 pic- 
tures belonging to the collection remain unhung. 
The gallery is methodically arranged in schools. 

The character sketches represent an ambulant 
harpist, a dog dealer, and a shoe-black. Anent 
the harpist we may mention that in Austria, and, 
indeed, throughout Germany, peripatetic minstrels 
are,as a rule, superior to those we have over 
here. It is true, they obtain more respect, and in 
many a village are treated to bed and board for 
a night for ‘a mere song.” Many of the min- 
strels are true musicians, while others have 
strong and yet really melodious voices. The 
belied singer and harpist in our illustration have 
stationed themselves in the gardens frequented 
by students, who will not fail to reward their 
talent. The shoe-black is also a grander man, 
with his half-permanent stall, than his brother in 
New York, and does his work carefully and con- 
siderately—which is more than can be said of 
the Austrian hotel ‘‘ boots,” who thinks that if 
he has well charged the upper leathers with a 
thick layer of blacking, without the subsequent 
polishing, he has nobly done his duty. Of the 
man with the “‘leetle dawgs” we need say little, 
save that his wares are, as a rule, skinny and 
forlorn-looking, and not to be compared with the 
fat, well-washed, and combed little pets that per- 
suasive dog dealers hawk about our streets in 
the season, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Patmetro Hatt.—The polonaise pattern sent you 
is sufficiently dressy for Swiss muslin, but if you had 
left it for us to choose, we would have sent a looser 
garment, such as the Blouse-Polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No, %, Vol. VI. This is more stylish than a 
waist and over-skirt. 

F. any M.—Girls of fifteen wear dress skirts reach- 
ing to their ankles. Put your hair in a net. Cut the 
front hair short, and friz it when the long plait is 
worn behind. Consult the articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” 
for remedies for freckles. 

Mrs. J. R. M.—We can not obtain samples or make 
purchases for our readers. 

C. D.—Near relatives usually give presents to the 
baby at its christening, but it is by no means obliga- 
tory. It is considered a mark of esteem to be asked 
to be sponsor. 

Mas. D. 8. A.—Make the black alpaca with a jockey 
basque, apron-front over-skirt, and kilt-pleated lower 
skirt. Put the merest piping on the basque edge, and 
a narrow side-plested ruffle on the upper skirt. Fora 
pattern use the Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI. Bias gathered 
ruffles and puffs are not as appropriate trimmings for 
alpaca as straight kilt pleating, pipings, folds, and bias 
bands of the material; corded silk may be used for 
bands and pipings on fine silky alpacas. 

Miss N, E. W.—For your gray poplin use the pattern 
of Double-breasted Jockey Basque Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 82, Vol. VI. Trim with bias bands of the 
same, piped with black. Put black silk facing on the 
revers and collar. 

Mot.re.—Instead of bias pointed bands, put grad- 
uated puffs down the three front breadths of your 
dress, and two gathered ten-inch flounces behind. 
Turn up the edge of the flounce on the outside, as in 
French hems, and put a tiny piping fold in the hem. 
The walking skirt pattern has two-side gores, one full 
back breadth, and a gored front width. Blue gloves are 
seldom seen nowadays. Velvet ribbon, with a pend- 
ent locket or cross, is still worn around the neck in 
day as well as evening. It is not always necessary for 
a young lady to shake hands on being introduced to a 
young gentleman. 

A. A.—To wash appliqué lace baste some flannel 
around a quart bottle, and then baste the lace around 
the flannel, lapping it row upon row, and tacking the 
points in order to keep them perfectly smooth. Put it 
in cold water, over a slow fire, and let it remain until 
the water boils. Afterward soak it in cold water in 
which a little sugar or gum-arabic has been dissolved, 
for stiffening. The lace will be clean and smooth. 
Do not iron lace, as it crushes the round threads. If 
the lace is much soiled, put some white soap in the 
first water. Do not use indigo in the rinsing water, as 
the lace should be yellow-white, not bluish, Put bias 
bands on your child’s striped dress, and gathered fluted 
ruffies on the linen lawn. Make the ruffleslap. Tucks 
are not much used. Pink and colored percales are 
worn for négligé by children, but white is most fash- 
ionable. 

Lorriz.—For your white tarlatan trimmed with 
black make lengthwise white puffs down the three 
front breadths, and put a black pinked ruche between 
each puff. Put wide gathered flounces across the 
back breadths, and edge them with a narrow side- 
pleated ruffle of black tarlatan. Heart-shaped neck 
to the basque of white, with a ruff of black and an in- 
ner ruff of white tarlatan. Two puffs on the sleeves, 
and a ruffle from the elbow. Sash draped round the 
hips, and tied low on the left side; make the sash 
part white and part black. . 

J. R. B.—We can not answer questions about the 
private life of authors. 

Exama.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. The 
Double-breasted Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
82, Vol. VL, is newer than the Louis Quinze suit, and 
more stylish for you. Trim according to picture. $3 
or $4 a yard for Bonnet’s or else Ponson’s silk is proba- 
bly the best outlay for you. ,Get twenty yards. The 
dress-maker will ask for more, but can do well with 
this quantity if she chooses. Dolly Varden goods are 
no longer worn. 

Q. 8. G.—Make your plum-colored satine either by 
the Blouse-Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VI., or else by the pattern commended above 
to “Elmira.” The gold cross will cost from $15 to $25. 

W. M. F. G.—Slice a large green cucumber into a 
pint of blue skim-milk, let it stand overnight, and 
ap, \ly the milk to the hair, rnbbing it in with a brush. 
Use every other day for a month. 

Errm H.—Saltpetre is the same as nitre. Dissolve 
it, 1aaking as strong a solution as the water will hold, 
and apply to the freckles with a hair pencil, letting it 
dry in. Lemon juice will remove freckles. 

8.—There is nothing which will permanently re- 
move superfluous hair. Dilute muriatic acid applied 
with a fine brush to each hair will remove the growth, 
but must be repeated as often as it starts again. 

Anxious Svssortere.—Get a polonaise suit of dark 
iron gray cashmere, a round hat of silk, velvet, and 
feathers of the same shade, with a cluster of groseille 
roses for your September traveling and wedding suit. 
White linen ruffs and undressed kid gloves. 





Leontive.—For traveling dress read reply just given 
“ Anxious Subscriber.” Get also a black silk suit, a 
plum or olive suit, and a blue evening silk for your 
trousseau dresses. A black velvet bonnet will answer 
with all. Bridal white bonnets are utterly out of fash- 
fon. A violet-colored wrapper of delaine or cashmere 
trimmed with bias silk bands would suit you. 

Rasy.—tTry a tea-spoonful of the oil of mace in an 
ounce of brandy to make the hair grow on a high fore- 
head. Apply daily, rubbing the skin first till it is red, 
then brushing the tincture in. 

Juxta C. D.—Your digestion is out of order if your 
skin is pasty. Read directions in ‘‘ Ugly Girl” papers. 
Antimony is brushed or penciled on the eyelids to 
darken the eyes, but we can not advise its use. You 
evidently need a good deal of out-door air and exer- 
cise. Try the tincture‘of mace for your hair. 

Dotur B.—Lemon juicé ig the safest thing to re- 
move freckles. 

. 5. W. W.—Moth patches and mask are the same 
thing. 

A Sussorrwer.—Iron gray cashmere made as a redin- 
gote and trimmed as you suggest will answer your pur- 
pose. Breakfast caps and elaborate hair-dressing are 
general with ladies of fashion. Bustles are very small; 
over-skirts are draped as described. We give illustra- 
tions of various ways of wearing the hair—both styles* 
mentioned are in vogue. 

Emuma.—Get a darker shade of silk for puffs and 
ruffles on your lavender. Trim your black silk with 
bias bands and jet fringe on the over dress, and flounces 
on the lower skirt. 

Lovisx.—Day pillows are nearly a yard square, being 
slightly broader than deep. You should make plain 
slips, and have single square shams laid smoothly on 
them in the daytime. Put a tucked hem or else fluted 
ruffles around the edge, and a large braided or em- 
broidered monogram or initial in the centre. The 
fancy stores will stamp the lettersfor you. The Bazar 
has given many models of single letters and combina- 
tions for this purpose. 

Sror.—Your sample will make a good winter redin- 
gote without lining, simply bound, and faced with 
corded silk. Use the double-breasted or else the 
chitelaine polonaise pattern. Your gray silk will 
look best trimmed with a much darker shade of silk. 
Use the dark silk for vest, coat sleeves, sash, and 
ruffles. 

SunsorisEer.—If you can afford a light silk for your 
wedding dress, let it be either white or pearl-color— 
pink is not at all suitable. Bridal veils are not worn 
with colored silks. Make the Irish poplin with tight 
redingote, and trim with a velvet band and kilt pleat- 
ing. The black silk should have a jockey basque and 
long over-skirt trimmed with a bias fold and jet fringe. 
A black lace hat is decidedly more suitable than a 
white one for a bride. Foulard or cashmere will be 
most suitable for an over dress with a brown silk 
walking skirt. Suits are most worn in the morning. 
Wrappers are seldom seen outside of a lady’s cham- 
ber. Cashmere, foulard, or checked silk Gabrielle 
wrappers are most admired for fall. At present white 
muslins and percales are used. 





A aoop Sewing-Machine is a household treasure that 
no family can afford to do without. If you want the 
best, the Wilson Underfeed should be your choice. 
It combines in the most perfect manner all the req- 
uisites of durability, simplicity, ease of operating and 
perfection of work, and is sold at a less price than any 
other first-class machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—(Com.] 











Coryine Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Whee 
from the Sup lement with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be re 
is 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Human Hair Switches, 


Retailed at same price as I charge Hair Dealers. 
All long, reams fine, first quality Hair. 








arranted not Dyed. 
- inches long, weight as mentnees — = 
26 “ o oe 8 “ oe “oe 12 00 
28 “ “ “ 33g “ aah. “ 15 00 
2 8 ee 2000 


32 “ “ 4 os ® 
Heavier Switches made to order at same rate per ounce. 
Long Stem Switches (8 stems in each). No short, 
crimped hair or combings in (as practised by firms 
who make a lower priced article of inferior material). 
Long hair on outside, and 16-inch straight hair inside. 

Best Make in the World. 

Weight 3 ounces, 82 inches long,............ only $9 00 
~. £2, =e oo ae eo 00 





wee Pes, ee gn 
Purchasers (if they wish to) ey | exchange for all 
Long Hair Switches at any time; but my Long Stem 
Switches are generally used for present fashion. 
Heavy Long Single Curls, naturally 
Curly. 
22-inch hair, $3 00; 24-inch, $3 50; 26-inch, $4 50 each, 
Best quality French Friz Weft......... $0 50 per yard. 
Naturally Curly say eo Saanenres —_— 7" = 
t2~ Don’t fail to send for my Illustrated Price-List 
of Hair Goods, Hair Jewelry, Hair Pictures, &c. I 
will send all Goods by Express, C.0.D., and allow 
privilege of examining, to prove the truth of above 
statements. If money is sent with order, Goods will 
be sent by Registered Mail, prepaid, thereby saving 


all Express c 28. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Human Hair Importer, 
687 BROADWAY, 
Established 1848, Near Amity Street, New York City. 


t#~ Ask your Druggist for PRHCKHAM’S 


LEUCOTHEA, the very best 
for beautifying the Detote Try it. ee 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have = —— = the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
apes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bo' Ti 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, 8c’, &c.” 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase 7 her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 89 East 83d 8t., N. Y. 











7-7-¥ 


FTA: Ta itt 


L. SHA 364 Bowery, corner 


Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing w! ver, 
of his own importation manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 


be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - - - 600 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do.382 do. do. 4 do do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
longa Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
25 cents per yard. 

Wigs on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

The Trade _— with Hair, manufactured or un- 
— lower than market rates. Send for 
BRANCH STORE Removed to 345 6th AVENUE, 

Bet. 20th and 2ist Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O, D. by expresa, on receipt of col- 
or and money in letters or P. O. Order. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 








\ \ ble,comfort- 
i able,elastic, 
y d_ ch 


it closing enti 
with preciaiin to 


and 


Ask for Nos. 10, 

22, &c., comprising the various sizes 

d Patentee and claatie Manufacturer, 
te St..N.V¥.3 & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Tata 2 
SEWING-SILK VEIL. 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYVENBERG, PRALL, & CO,, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


UTTon? woRKER 


an 
91W 




















Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded first proutem at 

e Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most fia ect Button-hole Worker ever invenied. 
— e that a cl can work a more perfect button-hole 
wit! n the most experienced han ‘ork with- 
wus it. and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 

e! 





EHRICH’S. 


Bargains in Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Real 
Laces, and Dress Trimmings, Embroideries, Fancy Ar- 
ticles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. ,_HRICH & Cco., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


postpala €1 00. Ev 
oven Corset ; 





Posteoffice Order. 





Of eR EF for Ladies eng ey by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
D 8 samples sent for 25 cents. 





Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Hi: r & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable li . 

the United States, especially to Leakean port te 
e United § , ose who su’ em- 
eedle. ‘The magnitude of this 





Notice.— 
stamp. Address 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mus. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 











‘aes L's! 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


SUPPORTER, ond 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Weist alone, 
for hot weather, 1s worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend. 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and ies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. —— 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit o and make money. 

All discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 


STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yorx. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








“ol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... piiseeasies No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK..... aasiiaes | 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
ES RE ey ere Biibactatias ae | 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


SPEIE OUNi ck ciciccisccncandes Cimaaaaa 0 Bree bea | 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth a 


from 8 to 15 — old)....-. SvuRbgectescces 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER..... ee sekse * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

WO TE PONE GION, oo civdsiktovsndedesesseseccee 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

BND BMORING CAP. .cccsccccccccsceose * 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 4 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQ WRAPPER....... Rvaaciesae “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........cseessseeeee 6 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 
from 4 to 12 years old) 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- - 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
MOMUD OUD) 0.5 sc. caanisineinesecosiess wncsesiecosee.s ss 39 
= with Grecian —- Open-front Over- 
8! ir * 


k 
PRIN 


LONG W. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

ING SORT... <..55.0< SE PE OO “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “é 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
MUMMUREIN ssccccosccosasscedouccssieccs.> OD 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT cw a gg Apron-front Over-skirt ; 
and Walking Skirt.......... Kdgeesgeeqasenss 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle ; 
ie (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

anand REDINGOTE WALKING ? 





LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-- sues, SS oe 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. i 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 23 
LADIES' rag 4 MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- ‘A 





WALKING SUIT............-00 govkausites © é 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
1 One ap ‘ication s 
CURLS! Sade cos 





of either sex (without jury) into 

Wavy Ringlete, or Heavy on 

Curls, in every case, Or money 

Se funded. —= pen nw Pad nes 
™ aid, or 3 for 50 ce: 

GEORGE & HroLBROOR. Uxbridge, Mass. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees & 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


entirely 
$25. A DAY. Agents wanted. Pg guctord,Mle 














Aveust 80, 1873. ] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ww Hanes. é porn will — —_— of ia 
following wor! mai prepa any pari 
he United States, on po ge the price. . 


ge Harrrr’s Catat.oaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


i. ‘ 
CASTELAR’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emirio Casrevar. 
Translated by Mrs. AnruuR AgNoLv. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 75. 


IL 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Rineaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Til. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pau, Crown 6vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


IV. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Vv. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; ppg Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by + of all Schools. Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


L 
FARM BALLADS. By Witt Cagzzron. Illustrated; 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00. 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 


VII. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


VIL 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartys Hatt.oox, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





pS 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Katu- 
arinE 8S. Macquorp, Author of “Patty,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. : 


2. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. By Witxir Coxzins, Author of 
“The Woman in ite,” ‘* Armadale,” ‘ Moon- 
stone," “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


4 
“*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."’ By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter Goring,” 
wae Leigh," “Played Out,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 
cen 


5. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harriet Marringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


6. 
LONDON’'S HEART. By B. L. Fanszron, Author of 
“ Grif," “‘ Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade-o’-Grass," &c. Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


% 

MURPHY'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“Carlyon’s Year,” ‘*Cecil’s Tryst,” “‘ Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family," ‘A Beggar on Horseback," 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


8. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Traogeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $100; Cloth, $150. 


& 
KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
fons. By E. L. Butwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
{ “Pelham," “Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
' &. . Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


10. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. ee Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, F. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 

The following volumes are now ready or in preparation: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $i 00. 
Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
a J. Barnard. §Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illue- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150.” (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
a 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. — 52 oe od 

2 nhar' 3 

sit. = vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 61 Illustrations by F. Bar- 
hard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. (Ready.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations by 
ene Nast. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


LITTLE DORRIT. (In Press.) 





Pe» Haxrer & Broruens will send any of their works 
p ecg Postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
8, On receipt of the price. ; 


$5to$20 Per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

wad ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

an us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
‘articulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

EE. 8. M. Spenorr, Boston, Mass. 
$50 yy : 
int 
Ag ntelligent and indu 


Be: act as our Agents. Business very pleasan 
Address Tau Western Art Assooration, C Pome iL 


| 
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i 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


THE RECORD OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


LIFE OF 


ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOK- 
MAN. By H. B. Rivcaway, D.D. With 
Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





An interesting specimen of religious biography. 
Alfred Cookman was, in his sphere, a remarkable 
man. Gifted with extraordinary eloquence, sincere 
and zealous in his calling, he attained a position in 
the Methodist Church second only to that of the great 
men through whom the denomination started into 
life and became a power in all Christian lands. His 
ruling desire, through the whole of his useful life, 
was to act the part of a faithful minister of the Gospel, 
to guide the erring, to comfort the afflicted, to con- 
sole the sorrowing, to carry the light of truth into all ; 
the dark places of society. The record of such a life 
is worth preserving. As a Christian minister, the 
memory of Alfred Cookman is endeared to thou- 
sands. Dr. Ridgaway’s biography is written in a tone 
of affectionate admiration, and we doubt not it will 
meet with a very cordial reception.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 





M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S 


CYCLOPADIA. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. By the late Rev. JoHn 
M‘Curntocx, D.D., and James Srrone, 
S.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. The first Five Volumes comprise the 
letters A to Mc. Price per Volume, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 
(Sold by subscription. Agents wanted.) 

2 Subscribers who are unable to obtain 
the Fifth or other volumes from the agents 
to whom they gave their names, can be 


supplied on application, with remittance, 
to Harrer & BROTHERS. 


TYERMAN’S 
OXFORD METHODISTS 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others, By the Rev. L. Trerman, Author of 
** Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley,” 
&c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. (Ina few days.) 


We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman's “Oxford Methodists.” 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were received, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its stand with these. It supplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that enthu- 
siastic movement that has run Tractarianism such a 
neck-and-neck race. The book will be acceptable to 
all except those who can afford to dismiss such move- 
ments as mere instances of zeal without discretion.— 
Examiner, London. 


Uniform with Tyerman’s ‘‘Life of John Wesley.” 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, $7 50. 


Pus.isuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
2 Hazrre & Baorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price, 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil: 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su ision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is magne, the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of — 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
are will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and ee the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
ar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. he ents represented are for ladies 
m boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
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Sold by ievensiate. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


I. 
TOO SOON: 
A STUDY OF A GIRL'S HEART. 


Br KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “Patty,” &c. 


Svo, Paper, 560 Cents. 


Castelar’s Old Rome 
and New Italy, 


OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By Em1rio 
Castetar. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR AR- 
NOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


* © * Critical acumen is not, however, the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the writer of this very remarkable 
book. Its chief merit lies in the author’s love and 
reverence for human nature, in his perfect trust in the 
ultimate success of its strivings after all good, and his 
sympathizing appreciation of its past and present 
struggles with difficulties now inseparable from hu- 
man existence.—Ezaminer, London. 

We have a delightful series of well-written chapters, 
which profess simply to be a record of the emotions 
awakened in the mind of the writer by the marvelous 
spectacles of Italy. This t of the i i 
of a thoughtful and imaginative writer is highly in- 
teresting. Some ofthe chapters are really short, bril- 
liant essays, in which grave reflections are to be found 
side by side with lively sallies of humor.—Athenaum. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NAST. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. With 52 Illustrations 
by Tuomas Nasr. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50. Uniform with “* Harper's Household 
Dickens.” 











te Harrer & Brornens will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


NTE ype pe AGENTS, to sell new 
WA and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Health er; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further pate, See of or address 





Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS AME, 
maReey eo” 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Hzaminer 
and Chronicle. 











BCT es 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B ’ 
Harrer’s Macazinz, One Year......$4.00 
Harver’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazink, Harren’s Week.y, and Harrerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazing, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SuusonrueERrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
_— to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN HaRPER’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
MA Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2902 
me We answer—Itcosts less than $309 
to make any $600 Piano sol 
through Agents, all of whom make 

i per ct. profit. We have 
Myno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
° ° 5 Send for Illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tice. 
years U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 























Every baby must haveit. Is rnonoveHLT 
WaTER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation ofair. R ded by physici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 








My & 
“i and first-class Infants Rhee hare J and 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see the 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. yen 


FOUNTAIN, 









New Haven,Ct. 


SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay, for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 





| county. I have nothing for 


sale. 
A. V. HARDINBURGH, Jersey City, N. J. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


- [Aveusr 30, 1873. 











_ FACETIZ. 


town now refuse to pay 
their taxes in the county 
slid . fro: because 
are not there ; nor, will 
jg 2 y them in the coun- 
ty which a) be- 
cause they say they don’t 
belong there. 
—_———~>—— 

It is no good nowadays 
for a man to offer his hand 
if there's nothing in it. 

——~_—— 
An smateur farmer won- 


earth, the Fag is 
bottom side up, 

must be turned over with a 
plow before crops can be 





Being shown some very 
fat cattle at the Home 
Farms at Windsor, and un- #4 
derstanding that they had 
been fed upon oil-cake, the 
Shah grew quite animated, 
and said to the interpreter, 
“ Ask if oil-cake is good for 
wives.” 





A clergyman lately said 
that the modern young la- 
dies were not the daughters 
of Shem and Ham, but of 
hem and sham. 

—_— > 

A young man who keeps 
a collection of locks of hair 
of bie lady friends, calls 
them his hair-breadth es- 


capes. : 


A paper has found out 
wh rsons can not sleep. 
It ts ause ‘there is an 
accumulation in the organ- 
ism of the products of oxi- 
dation, mainly of carbonic 
acid, that accumulation be- 
ing favored and controlled 
by reflex action of the nervous system, which thus pro- 
tects the organism from excessive oxidation, and al- 
lows the organism to manifest its normal functional 
activity throughout a ding rhythmic period.” 
We shouldn’t have thought a little thing like that 
would > one awake. Persons who can’t sleep, 
however, should put some of the above things into 
their organism before retiring. 








—_——_—_ 
A Wan Svecrstion.—It is suggested that in build- 
ing railroads the rails should be heated red-hot, so that 
the workmen will lay them down rapidly. 


A Looxine-Giass Rat-Trar.—A man in Pennsylva- 
nia has invented a rat-trap that is made to operate 
upon the selfish passions of the poor rat, and lure him 
into trouble, A mirror is set in the back part of the 
device, beyond the bait, and as his ratship is out on a 
foraging expedition he espies the bait; at the same 
time believes his own image in the mirror to be an- 
other rat making for it on the opposite side. This is 

much for rat nature to stand and be cool over, 80 
he rushes for the bait, and is caught. 
—_—_—o——— 


If you had a tiresome relation in the money-lending 
trade, would it not be well for you to get him to leave 


you a-loan ? ; 


The subject of paareaions at first sight was being 
talked over in a family circle, when the mother of the 
family said, 

“*T always form an idea of a person on first sight, 
and —s find it correct.” 

‘“*Mamma,” said her youthful son. 

** Well, my dear, what is it?” 

“*T want to know what your opinion of me was when 


you first saw me.” 
What is the comparative of ‘‘ sweet night ?”—Evi- 
dently sweet nitre. 


The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
daughter of the Czar, which has been so long “on the 
cards,” is to come off at last, and the eyent is shaking 
fashionable society to its very centre. It has been la- 
mented that the ceremony could not have taken place 
during the Shah’s visit to England, so that he could 
have been shown a royal aye, s But, after all, toa 
man who has been through the interesting ceremony 
sixty-five times it could hardly be much of a treat. 


———__.___ 


Zi 


























“WONDER WHAT THEY WANT!” 


A VIEW OF THE WORLD. 


If you want to see the world at its worst— 
istorted and base and vile— 
You only need to be nicely cursed 
With a smart attack of bile. 


And you hate each living soul in the world, 
And yourself the most of all, 

And your bitterest imprecations are hurled 
Against this earthly ball. 


Beauty looks yellow, and sweets taste sour, 
And you loathe the thought of food, 

And you treat all persons within your power 
In a manner harsh and rude. 


And never—never—never again 
Will the world seem ought but ill, 

Till you’ve slaked your thirst with many a grain 
Of that compound rhubarb pill! 


————_—_— 

Lixe ror Lixe.—At the present season hay fever is 
—— in some districts. Homeopathy supplies 
he remedy for this complaint. The natural antidote 
to hay is straw. It is best taken in the form of straw- 
berries, of which, as all the straw they contain has 
only a nominal existence, the patient need not limit 
himself to tesimal quantities, but can eat any 


amount. ene ee 
A CoRSET NOT TO BE MADE Licut or—The taper bodice. 


—_—_——>———— 

Youne Appgers.—A teacher who in a fit of vexation 
called her we a set of young adders, on being re- 
proved for her ap es apolo; by saying that she 
—. speaking to those just commencing their arith- 
metic. 





All women ought to be dear toaman. Some are— 
very. 


The following advertisement appeared recently in 
an —_ paper: ‘St. James’s Church.—On Sunday 
next the afternoon service will commence at half past 
three, and continue until further notice.” 





oO 
The young man who fished for a compliment caught 
a dab—in theeye. 





A Warter-Bep—A spring mattress. 





ASTHETICS. 

JanpeErzy. ‘Was awfully snubbed by Mrs. Dulcimer 
last night, at the opera, for talking to her while they 
were singing.” 

Maria. “I think she wants taste, then. A heavy, 
rough voice contrasts so well with music, and ad 
flavor to it, as an olive does to claret.” 

~~ 


SLIPPING THROUGH SLIPPERS. 
(Have you read Mr. Trollope’s Three Clerks? Then 
read it again.) 
Yes, well I know your words are true, 
I promised this last dance to you, 
The fact I can’t deny: 
Yet do not deem a maiden false 
Nor think she’d with another vaise 
While you are standing by. 


Think not because my card I’ve lost 
That something hath my temper crossed, 
Nor judge me a compacts i 
Fain would I in the giddy whirl 
With you my partner madly twirl, 
d all my grief forget. 


But ah! to-night my joys are o’er, 
No more I tread the polished floor— 
(I thought you never frowned ?) 
For (whisper) satin is not Cc. 
And, Henry, having danced too long, 
y toes are on the ground. 
—_———_ 


The old Duke of B—, as is well known, was a con- 
firmed hypochondriac. Buddle met him one day com- 
ing from Sir James Clarke’s, whom he. had been con- 
oulting on his complicated ailments. The Duke of 
ees was looking profoundly melancholy and out of 

umor. 

“Well,” said Buddle, with his usual cheery voice, 
‘‘what did Sir James say ?” " 

““What did he say!” answered the duke, with the 
greatest irritation; “the dashed fool said I had a tem- 
perament !” ; 

“‘ Temper, he meant,” remarked Buddle, aside, and 
went his way. Ri ei oe aaa 


Mrs. Malaprop says that it is no wonder she looks 
stern in her b3 otographs, for she was taken by the 
Serious-copy Company. 
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Young Brown thought the Ladies had reached the Extent of their Folly with their Chignons, but he now confesses that the 
new 


Style of Fans is decidedly ahea 


WHAT NEXT? 


of any thing yet. 











Goop Sranp.—A French- 
man being about to remove 
his shop, his landlord in. 
quired the reason, stating, 
at the same time, that jt 
was considered a very good 
stand for business. The 

“Oh 


stand 
y* me 
stand all day, for nobody 
. come to make me move,” 
eR 
The late Lord Brougham 
was discussing with hig 
friend the Earl of Ossory the 
character of a certain states. 
man, who certainly gained 
no smail share of his popu- 
larity. by handsome 
countenance and genial dis- 
position. ‘If the man had 
started in life as a prize- 
fighter,” said Lord Brough- 
am, ‘‘and been successful 
he could scarcely have owed 
more to his physical and 
less to his intellectual quali- 
ties.” This was very bitter; 
but we must remember that 
the great law reformer did 
not owe much to his ex. 
ternal charms, 


———_—_ 


A PAT REJOINDER. 


At Oxford, some twenty 
years ago, a tutor of one of 
the colleges limped in his 
walk, topping one day 
last summer at a railway 
station, he was accosted by 
a _ well-known politician 
who recognized him, an 
asked him if he was not the 
ie yey of —— College at 

a time, naming the 

The doctor replied 





—_—@———. 


A sEverE TurEat.—A man who had his new hat ex- 
changed for an old one in a barber’s shop advertises 
that unless it is returned he will forward to the wife 
of the person who took it the letter found concealed 
in the lining of the old one. 

_—_>—_ 

Experience is the pecoe that few think of 

consulting till they have lost their way. 
—_—_—_>—__—_ 
A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

A little boy, six years old, and a little girl, eight, 
were looking at the clouds one beautiful summer 
evening, watching their fantastic shapes, when the 
boy exclaimed, , 

“Oh, Minnie! I see a Ses in the sky.” 

“Well, Willie,” replied the sister, ‘it must be a sky 
terrier.” ; 

POWERS OF IMAGINATION. 

At a large dinner-party once the t Rogers was 
speaking of the inconvenience of having windows 
formed of one sheet of glass. 


‘Dear me,” said Mr. a ~~ 7 
at you and I shou 


make such a very different use of the faculty of im- 

unexpectedly away from 

home, and — ave no night-cap, I should 

— catch cold. But, by tying a piece of pack- 

thread tightly round my head, I go to sleep imagining 

I have a night-cap on, and catch no cold at all.’ 
—_——.@——__— 


A Sramp you oan’r suy—The stamp of a gentleman. 
— 


The following is the translation of an advertisement 
in the Paris Journal: “‘ M. A. Lefeuve, 48 bis Rue Basse 
du Rempart, hen - the lady in black who does not like 
draughts in omnibuses to kindly send him his purse, 
which she found in his pocket on the 1st July, and to 





keep the money it contained as a reward for her ad- 
dress.” 











A CORDIAL WELCOME. 


Miss Bincs. “Thank you, dear, for coming this wet, gloomy Weather. I feel 
I can lay my Head on your Lap and weep all Day without saying a Word. 








